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Lecrvas IV. 


Of the Circulation of the Blood in the Ovum. 


Tue circulation of blood in the ovum, 
Gentlemen, is, in its nature, complicated, 
~~ a view to a more lucid consideration, 

be divided into two kinds—the ma- 

rere » | mean, and the fetal. ‘I'he maternal 
circulation is exceedingly simple ; the blood 
enters the cells of the placenta by means of 
the uterine arteries, and leaves them by 
means of the uterine veins ; so that while 
the ovum remains in the’uterus, a copious 
tide of the maternal blood flows through 
those cells, and this, when the ovum is de- 
ptine prematurely supplies the blood of 
those copious floodings, which we have al- 
ready largely considered. ‘he circulation 
of the foetus is a good deal more complicated, 
bat with a little attention on our parts, it 
may be easily enough understood ; it may 


be divided into three parts, the greater cir- | 


culation, the lesser circulation, and the cir- 
culation peculiar to the feetal state. In the 
circylatior peculiar to the fetus, the blood 
issuing from the internal iliacs by means 
of the umbilical arteries, is conveyed to 
the placenta, and diffused over its sub- 
stance, which it fills like a sponge, flout- 
ing at length into the umbilical vein, by 
which it is transmitted to the vena por- 
tarum of the liver; this is the first stage of 
the circulation. ‘he bloed in the vena porta 
may, in imagination, be divided into three 
portions, and of those three portions, two 
pass by means of the canalis venosus, for- 
eas badeindn oaths On enn pets 
of the liver, to the vena cava iaferior direct, 
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and thence to the F right b eusicde of the heart, 
while the remaining or third portion — 
through the liver in the ordinary way, so 

as to reach the venew cave hepatice, the 
vena cava inferior, and the right auricle of 
the heart; and this is the second e of 
the circulation, whereby, as we find, all the 
blood enters ultimately into the right auri- 
cle, two portions passing into this cavity by 
the canalis venosus, and one through the 
liver in the ordinary way. When the right 
auricle contracts, of the three portions of 
blood mentioned, one passes direct into the 
left auricle, through the foramen ovale, and 
thence to the left ventricle, and the ascend- 
ing and descending aorta, following the ordi- 
nary route; but the same contraction which 
throws one portion from the right auricle to 
the left, through the foramen ovale, impels 
also the two other portions from the right 
auricle to the right ventricle, in the usual 
way, to be thrown afterwards out of the ven- 
tricle into the pulmonary artery, which, as 
every anatomist knows, is inserted into it. 
In the trunk of the pulmonary artery, the 
two portions of the blood separate, the 
larger passing direct into the aorta descen- 
dens, by a short and capacious tube, which 
leads direct from the one vessel to the other ; 
the canalis venosus before demonstrated, 
and the blood in the pulmonary arteries flow- 
ing through the luags into the left auricle, 

ventricle, ascending aorta, and aorta de- 
scendens, in the same manner as in the 
adult; and this it is which constitutes the 
third and most complex stage of the circu- 
lation. All the three portions of blood, 
therefore, ultimately reach the aorta de- 
scendens, though by different channels, and 
not simultaneously ; and then, which com- 
pletes the fourth stage of the circulation, this 
blood passes along the aorta to the common 
and the internal iliacs, the point from which it 
first issued. Thus, then, to recapitulate :— 
in the circulation peculiar to the fcetus, the 
blood in the first stage passes from the 
internal iliacs to the vena portarum, through 
the umbilical vessels, being diffused over 
the vascular part of the placenta ; in the se- 
cond stage of this circulation, this blood 
passes from the vena , into the 
right auricle, in part gh the canalis 
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venosus, and in part through the liver, by|of the fetal circulation into that of the 
the same es asin the adult; in the | adult. } 

third stage of its circulation, the blood en- | lu the foetus, the circulation is of one 
ters the descending aorta by three diffe-|kind; in the adult vascular system, of 
rent routes, through the lungs, the eanalis| another ; and we will now, if you please, 
arteriosus, and the foramen ovale ; and, in| proceed to consider this change, after birth 
the last or fourth stage, this blood flows to/| is accomplished. To understand this matter 
the internal iliacs, from which the circuit| right, you must remember that it is a law of 
commenced, by the descending aorta, and the vascular system, confirmed by various 


the common iliacs. 


From what has been stated, it is obvious, 
that, in the fetus, it is not, as in the adult, | 
the whole, but a part, and, indeed, a small 
part only, of the blood which is transmitted | 
through the lungs; hence the main differ-| 
ence between the fetal and the adult cir-| 
culation, From what has been stated, too, | 
it is evident, that in the fetus, the blood 
which flows along the aorta is derived from | 
both sides of the heart, and is propelled | 
equally by both ventricles, the left and right, | 
which, in the fetal heart accordingly, are| 
of equal thickness, and hence an important 
difference between the greater circulation | 
of the adult and the fetus. I shall merely | 
add, further, that although the placenta is | 
filled, like a sponge, with two kinds of | 
blood, the maternal, I mean, and fetal, yet 
these two sorts of blood, though most nearly | 
and extensively approximated, are never in | 
actual contact with each other ; the mater- 


nal blood lodges in the cells of the placentar | 


structure, the foetal in the vessels, the two| 
fluids, like the air, and the blood in the lungs, 
being separated by membranous texture, in| 
thickness, perhaps, not exceeding one part 
in a thousand of an inch. During our) 
aquatic, or foetal life, the blood cannot be | 
ventilated in the lungs; and this explains 
to us why it is, that a small part only is 
transmitted through these organs to nourish 
their substance, and to keep the vessels 
pervious. 

I now show you a preparation of the 
heart of the foetus, in which one of the auri- 
cles has been cut away, namely, the left, in 
order to show you the foramen, which, as 
you may perceive, is wide open. 

In this preparation of the lungs and heart, 

‘ou see the pulmonary artery and descend- 
ing aorta, together with the canalis arteri- 


observations on its different parts, that when 
a canal or aperture is no longer of service in 
the circulation, it shall close itself gradu- 
ally, so as to become more or less com- 
pletely closed: thus, in the adult, if you 
tie a large artery,so much of the artery 
above and below the ligature, as is no longer 
serviceable in the circulation, gradually 
contracts itself, and becomes converted into 
& sort of ligament, and the same holds true of 
the veins. Now when the fetus comes 
into the world, it is usual to tie the um- 
bilical cord; and, in consequence of this 
ligature, the umbilical vessels, together 
with the canalis venosus, become no longer 
of service in the circulation, and there- 
fore they become closed in conformity 
with the law before announced, Hence we 
find in the adult, that the umbilical vein is 
become converted into a mere ligamentous 
vestige, well known to anatomists under 
the name of the ligamentum rotundum of 


|the liver. Again, when the child comes 


into the world, it begins to respire, and its 
lungs playing, the blood passes through 
them with very great facility; and the con- 
sequence of this is, that a large quantity of 
blood passing through the lungs, and a mach 
smaller quantity flowing through the fora- 
men ovale and canalis arteriosus, these 
canals first contract, and then close. The 
explanation is at least plausible, though, 
perhaps, not altogether satisfactory. Now 


; from what has been already stated, you may 


perceive, on a little reflection, that the pe- 
culiar circulation of the fetus depends 
entirely in the existence of these most im- 
portant channels ; while they are open, the 
circulation remains foetal; when they are 
closed, it becomes that of the adult; the 
change proceeds upon simple hydraulic 
principles: when the umbilical arteries, the 
umbilical veins, the canalis venosus, the 





osus, by which the two c icated ; 
there is a packet of bristles placed beneath 
the canalis arteriosus, in order to direct 
your eye. 

It sometimes happens that, in the adult, 
the foramen ovale remains open through life, 
and here is an example of this. This prepa- 
ration was taken from a large heart; and the 
foramen ovale is so large, that you might 
put your fore-finger into it; this, however, 
is a rare occurrence. 

[Dr. Blundell also exhibited various other 
illustrative preparations of the conversion 





lis arteriosus, and the foramen ovale; 
and that these are no longer than tubes and 
apertures, which are essential to the fetal 
circulation. Those causes, therefore, which 
occasion the closure of those canals pecu- 
liar to the foetal vascular system, are also 
the causes which, after birth, oceasion the 
conversion of the fertal circulation into that 
of the adult, snd these causes are the 
division of the funis, and the play of the 
lungs acting in co-operation with that ruling 
principle of the vascular system before men- 
tioned, namely, that canals, no longer ser- 
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viceable in the itting of the blood, 
will contract and close themselves up ina 
manner more or less complete. 

Functions of the Placenta.—Having ex- 
plained to you, in uur previous remarks, the 
structure of the placenta, and the circula- 
tions which are proceeding through it, I 
may now d to a subject which before 
would not have been readily comprehended, 
I mean, the functions which this important 
organ, the placenta, is discharging. There 
is no organ of the body, in either state of 
our existence, which, during our stay in 
the uterus, is of more importance to our 
welfare, than the after-birth ; and its func- 
tions, therefore, are well worth our study. 
By the after-birth, I conceive it is, that the 
fetus receives its supplies of putriment ; 
for | have already endeavoured to Y say to 
you, that it cannot be nourished by the 
liquor amuii. The cells of the placenta, as 
before stated, are full of the maternal blood, 
and the vessels are filled with the blood of 
the fetus; and there seems to be a com- 
munication between the cells and the ves- 
sels by means of very minute pores—pas- 
sages impervious to the integral red blood, 
but transmitting the subtler parts ; and by 
means of those pores supposed to exist, 
though not to be demonstrated to the eye, 
the subtler parts of the maternal biood— 
the serum and coagulable lymph, are ab- 
sorbed into the vessels of the fetus. 

In the ruminating animal, as formerly 
shown, the placenta consists of an excres- 
cence, and the vessels which ramify through 
it, in the same manner as the root in the 
soil. These excrescences, the cotyledons, 
as they may be called, secrete a fluid, in its 
sensible properties, like milk, and which, 
after the death of the animal, may be pressed 
out from their structure in large quantities, 
nor can there, I think, be a reasonable 
doubt that it is by the absorption and rami- 
fication of this lactiform fluid that the 
young animal is nourished, just as the plant 
is fed by the fluids which it absorbs from 
the soil. By the animal chemist, so far as 
I know, this secretion of the cotyledon has 
never been accurately analysed ; if any one 
here present designs to devote his atten- 
tion to animal chemistry, as it is called, to 





this fluid, so interesting in the generation 
of the ruminating animal, 1 would invite his 
attention; it is very desirable that we 
should know whether it be of the nature of | 
milk or chylous, or whether it constitute 
some third humour, which has a composition 
of its own. 

The chick in ovo also forms blood for it- 
self from the yolk and white of the egg, 
which it absorbs, digests, and sanguifies. 
In the tion exhibited, you may see 
the me a aserenal tube which leads ‘nom 





the bag containing the yolk into the intes- 


tine. By this passage, it is, at least in great 
pee that the aliment is transmitted. 
Now, to come down upon the point before 
us, much in the same manner as the chick 
and the calf are absorbing and sanguifying 
the fluids on which they feed,—the human 
fetus, too, may be su d to draw its 
nourishment from the blood which lies in 
the placentar cells, to be afterwards con- 
verted into blood by the action of its vascu- 
lar system. 

Besides, however, nourishing the fetus, 
and operating as a sort of stomach or root, 
the placenta, too, is performing another 
office immediately essential to life, the pla- 
cento-pulmonary, as it may be called, being 
equally discharged by the placenta, lungs, 
or gills. Of the lungs, we are taught that 
it is their office to throw off carbon from the 
body; and this admits of demonstration,— 
for if the air from your lungs be passed through 
lime-water, a precipitate is formed, consist- 
ing of the carbonate of lime, the carbon being 
derived from the blood, and passing offia the 
form of carbonic acid gas. Now, it may be 
imagined that the office of the placenta is 
that of separating carbon from the fetal 
blood, in the same manner as the lungs do 
after the birth; but though I am not pre- 
pared to deny that the placenta may sepa- 
rate carbon in very minute quantities, I am 
well satisfied that carbon is not separated 
from it in abundance, in the proportionate 
quantities in which it is afterwards dis- 
charged at the lungs. The blood which is 
entering the lungs, is of a black livid tint ; 
that which is leaving the lungs, is of a bril- 
liant vermilion ; and the Gwent arises, 
in great measure, from a difference in the 
quantity of carbon, the blood, leaving the 
lungs, being freed from much of the carbon, 
while that which enters the lungs, contains 
large quantities of it; but it is net so with 
blood that is leaving and entering the pla- 
centa. I have myself been at some pains 
to get the blood at the same time from the 
umbilical vein and arteries, and, in the ex- 
periments hitherto made, I have not been 
able to discover any manifest difference in 
the colour of the two; if difference existed 
at all, it consisted in a mere shade, and was 
not to be compared with that observable in 
the colour of the venous and arterial blood 
of the adult ; and, from all this, we may, I 
think, venture to infer, that the blood which 
leaves and enters the placenta, must con- 
tain carbon in quantities nearly equal. 

Again, we are taught, with respect to 
the lungs, (but this is more dubious than 
the former opinion, ) that “a are the organs 
which receive the matter of heat into the 
body, and which support the animal tempe- 
rature ; and we know that, generally, the 
heat of the internal is from 98 to 100 
degrees, There is, » NO reason to 
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believe that the placenta performs the office 
d to the lungs; because it} 


usually assigne 
is to be recollected, that the child is im- 
mersed in the liquor amnii, probably of the 
same warmth as itself, and, like the urine, 
of 98 or 100 degrees; and, not losing its 
heat, it does not require a supply of caloric 
from the placenta. Add to which the opi- 
nion of Crawford, that the lungs are en- 
abled to absorb heat, by previously emit- 
ting carbon. Now, as it has been observed 
already, that the placenta separates no car- 
bon, or, if any, an exceedingly sparing 
quantity,—provided the separation of car- 
bon be necessary for the absorption of the 
heat,—this is an office which the placenta 
cannot perform. 

It seems, then, the placenta is not dis- 
charging the two grand offices usually as- 
signed to the lungs; it is not separating 
carbon largely, and it does not absorb calo- 
ric, for the support of the animal tempera- 
ture ; and yet it is certain this organ does 
perform an office immediately essential to 
life, and which is performed by the lungs 
themselves, of which you have a very sim- 
ple proof :—If a child comes into the world 
under the crural presentation, (legs first, ) 
there being a pressure on the chord, at a 
time when respiration cannot proceed, in 
consequence of the head and shoulders be- 
ing lodged in the uterus, in the course of a 
few seconds the child is in a state of dis- 





tress, in the course of a few minutes it 
is in danger, and, in the course of a few 
minutes more, it is dead ; and all this, be- 
cause the action of the placenta is pressed 
upon when the lungs cannot play; for, if the 
child comes into the world head first, and 
breathes, you may tie the cord, and cut 
away the placenta, as indeed is the custom, 
yet no inconvenience ensues; and hence 
we may draw this plain inference, that the 
lungs and the placenta are performing one 
common office, immediately essential to) 
life. When it is performed by the placenta, | 
it is not required of the lungs; and, when 
accomplished by the lungs, it is not re- 
quired of the placenta. 

And now comes on the question, What is 
the placento-pulmonary office? A question, 
which it is not in my power toanswer. But 
T cannot forbear expressing my conviction, 
that there is some most important physio- 
logical discovery latent here. Whatever 
this office is, it is obvious that it is imme- 
diately connected with the principle of life ; 
and it is very remarkable, that, though we 
believe ourselves to be acquainted with the 
main office of the lungs, we certainly are 
not. The maiu office is, I think, clearly 
this,—placento-pulmonary function. This 
function consists in neither of the offices 
which are usually assigned to the lungs ; | 
mean the absorption of caloric, or the sepa- 


j}soon as the ovaries are laid open. 
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ration of carbon; but seems pretty evi- 
dently to consist in some third office, with 
which, however, we are at present unac- 
quainted. How I envy, by anticipation, 
the man who is hereafter to succeed in its 
discovery ! 


Physiological Remarks on the Gravid Uterus, 


Having said thus much then respecting 
the anatomy of the gravid uterus, I shall 
now proceed to make a few general remarks 
on its physiology, not entering at large, of 
course, into so diffuse a subject, but merely 
touching on those points most interesting, 
and some of which are not without their ob- 
stetric importance. 

In order that my remarks may be the 
better understood upon this, it may be pro- 
per, perhaps, | should commence by observ. 
ing, that the uterus, in the unimpregnated 
woman, varying in its bulk, is, on an ave- 
rage, about as large as a small pear flatten- 
ed, and that it lies at the brim of the pelvis, 
with its fundus forward and its mouth back- 
ward, so that the one lies above and behind 
the symphysis pubis, and the other on the 
sacrum. Upon either side of this uterus, 
in the sides of the pelvis, the ovaries are 
situated, resembling the-testicles somewhat 
in their form, and hence frequently deno- 
minated the testes muliebris, by the older ana- 
tomists. These ovaries consist of a cover- 
ing of peritoneum, and proper coverings, 
which may be called the tunica propria, en- 
closing within it a cellular web, full of very 
minute vessels, and in this cellular web are 


| embedded a number of vesicles, which may 


vary in number from ten to fifteen, or 
twenty, of unequal size, some of them being 
as large as mustard seeds only, and some as 
large as a full-grown pea, and more or less 
conspicuous in the ovaries of different wo- 
men. Foreven in those cases where there 
is no reason to believe that the woman has 
been sterile, you must examine with care to 
see the vesicles distinctly, while in other 


}eases these vesicles are so striking, that 


they are the parts which catch the eye as 
‘these 
vessels, which are denominated the grii- 
fian, are the eggs of the human species. 
Again: stetching from the womb to the 
sides of the pelvis, we have the broad liga- 
ments, which are formed by the perito- 
neum, which covers the uterus, partially in 
front, and completely behind, and which 
being thus disposed upon the womb, form 
two layers, one in front and the other pos- 
teriorly, stretching from the sides of the 
uterus to the sides of the pelvis. In the 
superior parts of these broad ligaments, are 
situated what are called the fallopian tubes, 
which are, in fact, the oviducts of women, 
somewhat vermicular in their course, for 
they do not run in a direct line ; very small 
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where they enter into the uterus, in so 
much that a large bristle could scarcely be 
passed through the orifice; larger where 
they open near the ovary, for there a large 
probe might be inserted ; and immediately 
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It has often been asked, what is the term 
that is required for the completion of human 
conception? but this is a question to which 
it is not easy to give a precise and satisfac- 
tory answer. I thoroughly agree with those 
who believe that it is of very early com- 


within the orifice, which is surrounded by 
a muscular fringe, or ruffle, and which is pletion, say within the fortnight, or perhaps 
A fetus of five or six weeks is 


called the morsus diaboli, dilated into a sort | sooner. 
of receptacle, in which the first rudiments | thoroughly formed, and as large as a large 
of the fetus may perhaps lodge. blue fly. How young, therefore, must its 
Stretching from the womb to the exter- | rudiments be when they pass in an un- 
nal organs, is the canal called the vagina, | formed state through the uterine orifice 
lying on the rectum posteriorly, and the | of the fallopian tube, which, as this prepa- 
bladder and urethra in front; this canal ration proves, is scarcely large enough to 
varying much in its capacity, being large in | admit a bristle. 
women who have borne many children, and| I here show you the uterus, and a portion 
small in virgins, but being of a form and of the vagina annexed to it; you may see 
capacity evidently comformable to the make | the broad ligaments stretching to the sides 
of the male organ. Observe, carefully, these | of the glass, and you may see the fallopian 


illustrative preparations. 
Impregnation.—When impregnation takes 
place, for I now proceed to give you a short 
account of it, one or more of the eggs, or 
griifian vesicles, becomes the subject of 
the conceptive actions, and supplies of 
nourishment are poured into it from the 
surrounding parts, and the eggs enlarge in 
their size, and they project beyond the sur- 
face of the ovary, so as to form the mam- 
millary process ; and all around the vesicles, 
which are thus enlarging the ovum, become 
more vascular than it was before. About 


| 


this time the mammillary process, projecting 
like a nipple, is seized by the muscular 
fringes of the fallopian tubes, something in 
the same manner as the nipple itself is 





seized by the infant when at suck. The | 
mammillary process lying in this manner in 
the orifice of the fallopian tube, it at length 
breaks open by ulceratién, and discharges 
its contents in this canal, after which the | 


tubes, or oviducts, above which is the mus- 
cular raffle, or fringe, which lays hold of 
the mammillary process. 

Here is a preparation of the ovary ; its 
interior is exposed, and the eggs, which are 
nestling there, are conspicuously observ- 
able. 

I here show you the mammillary pro- 
cess projecting, and inthis preparation laid 
open, its contents being escaped, so that a 
small cavity has been formed in the ovary, 
and this cavity is filled up with a yellowish 
material brighter in some than in others, the 
whole constituting what is celebrated among 
anatomists under the appellation of the 
corpus luteum, 

lhe vesicle in this preparation, after dis- 
charging its contents, is again partially filled 
with the yellow material; and in the pre- 
paration which follows, the closure of the 
cavity has been almost completed. 

Where there are two fwtuses, two vesi- 


rudiments, by little and little, under a sort! cles are in general excited, and two lutea 
of peristaltic action, are conveyed from the | become formed ; in the woman from which 
tube to the uterus, to be deposited there as| this was taken, there were twins, and you 
in a nest,—for the uterus of the mammalia | may observe a corpus luteum in each ovary. 


has some analogies with the nest of a bird, | 
which, in some pointed particulars, it re- 
sembles. Now this transfer of the rudi- 
ments from the ovary to the uterus, consti- | 
tutes what, in the proper acceptation of the 
term, may be denominated its conception, 
or what, in birds, we should call the laying 
of the egg. Dr. Haighton found, that if, in 
the rabbit, he ¢ivided the fallopian tube 
more than eight-and-forty hours after its 
communication wit! the male, he did not, in 
so doing, interrupt the process of generation; 
but if be divided the tube within 10, 20, or 
30 hours, or even later than this, then the 
process of generation was interrupted, the 
rudiments never afterwards making their 
appearance in the womb ; and therefore he | 
inferred, that in the rabbit the process of | 
conception, or the laying of the egg, is ac- 
complished in eight-and-forty hours, but not 
sooner, 





This is not invariably the case, for, as a sin- 
gle egg may sometimes contain two chicks, 
so a single vesicle may, in some cases, con- 
tain two fetuses. The woman from whom 
these ovaries were taken, conceived of three 
children, and you may see two vesicles in 
one ovary, and one in the other; observe, at 
the same time, the high vascularity of the 
surrounding ovary. 

But to proceed :—Much dispute has been 
raised respecting a question of some little 
speculative interest, 1 mean as to the form 
in which the rudiments come down into 
the womb, some contending with Haigh- 
ton, that they descend in a loose amorphous 
state; and others, as Cruikshanks, that 
they leave the ovary, and pass the tube un- 
der the form of a small egg. Dr. Haighton 
examined a great many rabbits which had 
been recently impregnated, making his ob- 
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servations at different intervals after con- 


ception, but he never found in any one in- 
stance, until the process of epigenesis was 
begun in the uterus, that the rudiments ex- 
hibited any definite form, so that after in- 
stituting many observations of this sort, (and 
he was a very accurate observer, ) he became 
of opinion, that it was not the vesicle of 


De Griife that was detached in the form of | 


an egg, to pass into the uterus, but that 
the vesicle opening, discharged its contents 
into the tube, as an egg might do, if the 
shell were freely broken. Cruikshanks, 
however, imagined, that the rudiments 
passed along into the womb in the form of 
an ovum, of rounded or oval shape, but in 
order to prove this, he laid open the tube, 
and applied distilled vinegar. 

Now Haighton used to observe tartly and 
forcibly enough, that nature did not apply 
distilled vinegar in her operations; and the 
observation was as just as it was keen ; for 
even supposing the rudiments came down 
into the womb without any defined shape, 
of course the application of the vinegar 
might be expected to coagulate the serum, 
and to cause it to assume something of a 
defined shape immediately. On the whole, 
therefore, I assent to the opinion of my 
valued relative, and believe with him that, 
in conception, the ovum comes down into 


the uterus, not enclosed in a membranous | 


cyst, but in a loose and disengaged con- 


dition ; and this opinion is supported by the | 
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parts, which render them more perfect for 
generation, for instence,—the whites and 
shells. It may not be impossible that the 
fallopian tubes ay add something too; and 
this is more probable: first, because we 
find the inner sides of the fallopian tubes 
vascular in a high degree; and, secondly, 
because their inner membrane is folded lon- 
gitudinally, as if nature intended to spread 
them out for the purposes of secretion. 
However, granting its existence, we have 
clear proof, that this superaddition is not 
essential to generation, for extra-uterine 
foetuses may fourm in the ovary, and, in these 
cases, the rudiments never get into the 
fallopien tube at all,—and can, therefore, 
derive nothing from it. 

Here is one of the fallopian tubes laid 
open ; it is vascular in a high degree, and 
its folds are lying longitudinally ; it is this 
structure that induces me to think, that the 
tube is a secreting organ, as well as an 
organ of transmission, 

Ifere is a specimen, and a fine one, of the 
morsus diaboli, the fimbriated extremity of 
the fallopian tube, observe its position near 
the ovary. 
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inference to be drawn from the smallness of | 


the uterine orifice of the tubes, evidently | 


much too minute in its capacity, to allow 
the vesicle to pass in its oviform con- 
dition. 

I have sometimes thought that, as in 
birds, the oviducts are superadding to the 
yolks, derived from the ovaries certain 

In the year M. Vaidy M. 
1815 .... lost 1 out of 
1816 .... 
1817 .... 
1818 .... 
1819 .... 


This contrasts very strangely with the 
bombastic manner in which we are accus- 
tomed to hear M. Broussais and his follow- 
ers speak of the ‘‘ Doctrine Physiologique.” 
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TERMINATION OF THE RETINA IN THE 
HUMAN Eyes." 

It has very often heen discussed, where 

the retina terminates anteriorly, and, as far 

as we know, the opinions of anatomists as 





* Das Ende der Nervenhaut im menschl. 
Auge. Von Dr. Schneider, Prosect. an der 
Univers. zu Munichen. 


Desgenettes 


Dr. Mievet, the editor of the Gatette de 
| Santé, has lately published a pamphlet 
| against M, Broussais, which, amongst other 
|interesting communications, contains the 
following comparative table on the morta- 
lity in the Hospital of Val de Grace, under 
its different physicians :— 


M. Broussais 
1 out of 11 
1 19 
16 
14 
8} 


to this pointare not yet settled. Dr. 
Schneider, of the University of Munich, has 
lately, by very accurate researches, endea- 
voured to determine this question, Ac- 
cording to him, the following are the diffe- 
reat opinions on the subject :— 

1. The retina reaches no further than the 
middle of the vitreous humour.—Fallopius 
and Vesalius. 

2. It terminates at the exterior margin of 
the processus ciliares,—Meckel, Sémmer- 
ing, Wrisberg, Zinn, Rudolphi, Velpeau, 
Home, Jacob, Paullucci. 

3. It extends to the circumference of 
the lens, where it is inserted in the cap- 


M. Pierre 
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sule.—Ferrein, Haller, Lieutaud, Monro, 
Winslow, 

4. It is continued into the processus ci- 
liares. 

5. Having reached the external margin of 
zone of Zinn, it forms a defined edge, from 
which it extends, as a very delicate mem- 
brane, to the margin of the lens.—Baerens, 
Walter, Doellinger, Hesselbach. 

According to M. Schneider, it proceeds 
from the external margin of the corpus ci- 
liare, where it was generally supposed to 
terminate, to the lens on the greatest cir- 
cumference of which it ends, by a free mar- 
gin, and without any firm cannons to the| 
capsule. This continuation of the retina! 
lies between the zone of Zinn and the corpus | 
ciliare ; it appears as a very delicate, thin, | 
medullary membrane, somewhat thickened 
at its internal free margin. It is covered 
by the pigmentum nigrum, which is most 
copious on the external portion, but gradu- 
ally decreases anteriorly and interiurly, so 
that the free margin of the retina is not| 
covered by it. At the distance of about 
one-eighteenth of an inch from the circumfe- 
rence of the lens, the retina increases in| 
thickness, is very white, and of a folded’ 
structure, in which the separate folds, from 
70 to 75 in number, are placed at regular 
intervals, The internal margin of this| 
folded ring adheres to the capsule. Under 
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it seemed unchanged, being covered by the 
capsule, to which two very fine blood-ves- 
sels were seen running from the ciliary pro- 
cesses. It was observed, that, when the 


‘eye had for some time been lying in alcohol, 


those parts with which the lens had been in 


‘more or less close contact, invariably un- 


derwent a very peculiar alteration: the vi- 
treous humour, fiyaloid membrane, and re- 
tina, were, in these places, more or less 
turbid ; the hyaloid membrane was thick- 
ened, the retina wrinkled, and, in one in- 
stance, adhering to the choroid; evidently 


| the consequences of a slight inflammation, 


produced by the pressure of the lens. The 
capsule had, except in the one case men- 
tioned above, retained its natural situation, 
and its connexion with the zonula Zinnii ; it 
had been Jacerated in the operation in the 
middle or lower part, and was perfectly 
transparent ; after having for some time 
been lying in very strong alcohol, it ap- 
peared as a yellowish ring near, but uncon- 
nected with, the posterior surface of the 
iris; the internal margin was free, irregu- 
lar and indented, and partly covered the 
pupil ; in one instance only, a very delicate 
plastic membrane had been thrown out from 
it. It was, on the whole, very considerably 
thickened, and of a gelatinous consistence ; 
being, however, perfectly transparent, this 
thickening of the capsule cannot be consi- 






the microscope, the termination of these} dered as the result of an inflammatory state, 
folds anteriorly appear as more or less co-| and we think the author is right in suppos- 
niform bodies placed in different directions, | ing it to be formed by the secretory action 
and very similar to the nervous papille of| of the capsule, and the subsequent crystalli- 


the tongue. | sation of the secretion ; it is, as it were, the 
rudiment of a new lens. In two cases, the 
vitreous humour was very liquid ; the cica- 
| trix of the sclerotica could hardly be disco- 
lvered. In one case of congenital cataract, 
where the operation had failed, the retina 
|was found separated from the choroid by 
| an intermediate stratum of fluid. 
| M. Simmering is of opinion, that the 
| formation and nutrition of the lens depend 
}on the continual secretion and absorption 
of the liquor Morgagni by the capsule, but 
| that there exists no organic connexion be- 
| tw een the two organs, and that the forma- 
| tion of the lens out of the humour Morgagni, 
is areal crystallisation. (Such was also the 
| opinion of Haller and of Petit; but Albinus 
saw the injected vessels of the capsule conti- 
| nued into the lens, and Dr. Jacob’s recent 
researches seem to confirm this observation.) 
| The capsule is closely connected with the 
zone of Zinn, and, through the latter, com- 
municates with the corona ciliaris, from 
| which it receives the nutrient vessels of the 


ON THE ORGANIC ALTERATIONS IN THE IN- 
TERIOR OF THE EYE UFTER THE RECLIN- 
ATION OF THE LENS.* 


By Dr. W. Sémuenino. 


The author of this treatise had opportu- 
nities of examining eight eyes in which this 
operation had been performed. The reclin- 
ated lens was generally found immoveable 
on the exterior and inferior portion of the 
ciliary processes, at a greater or less dis- 
tance from the iris; it was, except in one 
case, without its capsule, small, and, as it 
seemed, absorbed, all but the harder nu- 
cleus; of a greyish white, or yellowish 
brown amber colour, and of an irregular 
shape ; its size appeared to differ according to 
the length of time which had elapsed after 
the operation. In two instances it was com- 
pletely absorbed, and the only remaining 
trace of it was a slight impression in the 


margin of the ciliary processes ; in one case ; 





* Beobacht. iib die organ. Verinder, im 
Auge nach Staar Operationen, Von W. 
Simmering, Frankfurt am Main, 


| lens. 
The different degrees of perfection with 
which the patients see after the operation, 
depends not on the more or less transparent 
state of the interior parts of the eye, but 
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on the irregular shape of the refracting or- 
gans. The cataracta secundaria is the effect 
of a traumatic inflammation of the capsule ; 
sometimes even an effusion takes place be- 
tween the edges of the capsule, but it is 
hardly ever the effect of exudation from the 
uvea, as M. Schmidt maiutained. The cap- 
sule itself is never absorbed. 


ON FUNGUS MEDULLARIS OF THE EYE.* 
By B. Pawizza. 


This treatise contains two very interest- 
ing cases of fungoid disease, of which we 
a condensed report. 

In a girl, seven years old, the fungus had 
been formed in the right eye, in consequence 
of internal opbthalmy ; vision was com- 
pletely destroyed from the beginning; the 
pupil was dilated and immoveable, behind 
it a yellow irregular spot was seen, with 
some gorged vessels in its centre, its exte- 
rior and inferior portion was a little promi- 
nent, and of a tuberculous appearance. In 
all other respects the eye seemed perfectly 
healthy. After three months the yellow 
spot became of a darker colour, enlarged, 
nodose, and beset with more varicose ves- 
sels. The extirpation of the eye being ob- 
jected to, the oa followed its regular 
course; the eye burst, the fungus pro- 
truded, and rapidly grew to an enormous 
size; large ulcerations formed, frequent 
hemorrhages ensued, Xc., and the little 
patient died, after having suffered sixteen 
months. On examination, the glands of 
the neck and the parotid were found dis- 
eased ; that portion of the dura mater which 
covers the parietal bones, as well as the 
greater part of the right anterior and middle 
lobes of the brain, had degenerated into a 
fungous mass ; the optic nerve, the ophthal- 
mic branch of the fifth pair, and the third 
pair, were also imbedded in a fungous sub- 
stance. The optic nerve terminated ante- 
riorly in a hard ligamentous intumescence, 
of a bulbous form. In the orbit, all the 
organs were transformed into one confused 
mass. 

The second case was that of a child 
twenty months of age; the fungus was in 
the left eye; it had likewise formed after 
internal ophthalmy, and the symptoms were 
exactly the same as in the foregoing case. 
The eye was extirpated by Dr. Donegana, 
about seven weeks after the first symptoms 
had been observed. Professor Panizza ex- 
amined the eye after the operation ; it was 
not enlarged, but harder than natural; the 
optic nerve, cornea, iris, and lens, were 
healthy ; the lens having been removed, 





. : Sul Fungo Midollare dell 'cechio, Pavia, 
0. . 


FUNGUS H-EMATODES. 


the yellow spot was found to be seated in 
the depression in which the posterior half 
_ of the lens lies, although, before the removal 
lof the lens, it appeared as if it were more 
| deeply-seated. It consisted of three separate 
| bright-yellow and prominent masses, of a 
| soft and fungous consistence. On removing 
the choroid, the whole of the vitreous hu- 
mour was found to consist of this yellow 
mass ; being punctured, it emitted a bright 
yellow, viscous, saline fluid, which was 
| coagulated by alcohol ; the optic nerve was 
| inserted into this yellow mass; the retina 
was wrinkled, contracted, and appeared to 
pass through it to the anterior fossa, where 
|it formed the three above-mentioned promi- 


nencies. The choroid was healthy. 


Four years after the operation, the little 
As far as 
|we know, this is the ouly instance upon 


| patient was in perfect health. 


record, where the extirpation of the fun- 
gus medullaris of the eye, has not been fol- 
lowed by a fatal termination from a relapse, 
or a continuation of the disease to the braia 
and its membranes. 


CENTRAL POINT OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.— 
DIVISION OF THE NERVES, AND SUBSE- 
QUENT RE-UNION OF THEIR ENDS, 


M. Flourens has recently endeavoured to 
determine the limits of the central and vital 
poiut of the nervous system. From various 
experiments, he infers that this poiut begins 
at the origin of the eighth pair, and extends 
no further than one-fifth or one-sixth part 
of an inch towards the medulla oblongata. 
On dividing the brain above this point it is 
deprived of life, but the spinal chord con- 
tinues to live ; on dividing the spinal chord 
below it, the reverse takes place. 

In another memoir, M. Flourens gives 
the result of his experiments on the 
division of the nerves, and the subsequent 
re-union of their ends. In most cases, the 
re-union was complete, and by it the nerves 
recovered even their sensibility and influ- 
ence on motion. M. Flourens being desi- 
rous of knowing whether the ends of two 
different nerves would unite, having brought 
them into close contact, kept them in this 
situation, and found that, in all the cases, 
complete union took place; in some of 
them the function of the nerves was re- 
stored; in others, it remained imperfect ; 
but, in all, the irritation of the lower was 
communicated to the upper nerve, so that 
we can hardly doubt of the formation of 
real nervous substance between the di- 
vided ends. 








MR. VINES ON THE BLOOD. 


ON THE APPEARANCE OF THE BLOOD OF 
ANIMALS UNDER DIPFERENT STATES OF 
EXCITEMENT. 


By Mr, Ricnarp Vives, Veterinary Surgeon ; 
Mr. Coleman's Assistant at the Veterinary 
Havine stated in a former communica- 

tion * that the blood of the horse or ass, 

wheu in perfect health, after being well fed 
and moderately exercised, assumed a bright 
red colour; and the blood, which was 

then abstracted, coagulated quickly into a 

solid uniform mass, without any separation 

of the red part; and on the contrary if the 
same animal were exposed to a low degree 
of temperature, and allowed only a small 
quantity of food, that the blood under those 
circumstances gradually assumed a darker 
colour, coagulated slower, and during its 
coagulation separated into two parts, a su- 
perior white or straw-colour, and an infe- 
rior dark red, thusconstituting what is com- 
monly called buffy, or intlamed blood, and 
that in proportion to the degree or intensity 
of cold, and the deprivation from food, so 
the blood assumed this buffy appearance ; 
and again in proportion to the increased 
strength of the animal, when supplied with 

a due quantity of food, and placed in a more 

congemial temperature, that the blood reco- 

vered its original state. 

I likewise stated that the blood assumed 
this buffy appearance in healthy horses 
from drawing large quantities at short in- 
tervals, and also that any cause that debili- 
tated the system would likewise render the 
blood of this appearance. , 

On further investigation, and from nume- 
rous repeated experiments and observations, 
I have clearly ascertained and proved, that 
the blood assumes different appearances, 
varying according to the circumstances un- 
der which the animal is placed: when the 


4 


2 


The middle portion, Fig. 1, is intended 
to represent the appearance of the blood, 
either venous or arterial, under moderate 
excitement, coagulated into an uniform firm 
mass, without any separation. 

The three lateral portions, on each side, 





* Laxcer, Number 195, Vol. XII. 
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animal is in perfect health, and moderately 
excited, the colour of the blood will become 
brighter, and the coagulating property will 
be increased ; but, on the contrary, thatin 
both, when under great (as well as dimi- 
nished) excitement, the colour and coague 
lating property will be found gradually to 
diminish. 

Under the former circumstances both the 
venous and arterial blood assume a brighter 
colour, coagulation takes place quicker, and 
the consistence will be found to be firmer, 
without any separation of the red part, and 
this appearance will be seen whether a small 
or large quantity be taken ; but if the exer- 
tion be carried to a great excess, or if the 
animal breathe an impure atmosphere, or be 
exposed to a low degree of temperature, and 
at the same time not allowed food, or to be 
exercised, the venous and arterial blood 
will then gradually appear of a darker 
colour, coagulation will be slower and 
weaker, and during the coagulation the red 
part will separate, at first in a slight de- 
gree ; but this appearance is only to be ob- 
served on drawing a small quantity, but af- 
terwards to a much greater extent, by taking 
a larger portion ; but in the advanced stages, 
and as the animal becomes more exhausted, 
it then gradually fails to assume the buffy 
appearance, from its coagulating property 
being too far diminished. 

From these facts it becomes evident, as I 
have previously stated, that the venous and 
arterial blood assumes different appear- 
ances, varying according to the circum- 
stances under which the animal is placed; 
thus, while in health, and under moderate 
excitement, its colour and coagulating pro- 
perty gradually increases ; but, on the con- 
trary, both when under great as well as di- 
minished excitement, its colour and coagu- 
lation will be gradually diminished. 

The following table will give a more com- 
prehensive view of the subject. 


are intended to represent the colours and 
coagulating property, diminishing those on 
the right side from too great excitement, and 
those on the left from diminished excite- 
ment. 

Fig. 2, on each side, show the blood darker 
in colour than Fig. 1; and during the coagu- 
lation to have separated into two parts; a 





superior, which is either white or straw- 
coloured, and an inferior, or red part. 

The two next portions, Fig. 3, likewise 
show the blood coagulated, but still darker 
in colour, with a larger portion of the white 
or straw-coloured part, and a smaller of the 
inferior or red. 

The two outside portions, Fig. 4, repre- 
sent the blood of a darker colour than the 
Jast, but without any separation of the 
parts, owing to its weak coagulation. 

From this it appears evident that the re- 
mote causes which increase the colour and 
coagulating property of the blood are pure 
air, of a moderate temperature, good food, 
and moderate exercise ; but, on the contrary, 
those under which it diminishes are violent 
or long-continued exertion, severe pain, in- 
creased temperature, or any of these causes 
in combination with high feeding: this is 
very frequently to be observed in the spring 
of the year, and summer months, while the 
thermometer is high; when it is very com- 
mon to find inflammation of the lungs, eyes, 
and other inflammatory diseases from too 
great excitement of the system ; again, 
other remote causes also render the blood 
in this state, by diminishing the action of 
the various organs of the body, as impure 
air, long exposure to wet or cold, without 
food or exercise ;* this we find to be the 
case in the autumn and winter, while the 
thermometer is low. 


It therefore appears that while the causes 
which support the functions of the different 
organs of the body are duly and moderately 
applied, the colour and coagulating property 
of the blood gradually increase ; but, on the 
contrary, if these causes are gradually with- 
drawn, or carried to too great an excess, then 
the colour and coagulating property will 
gradually diminish; thus it will be found, 
that as the animal increases in strength, the 
blood will coagulate stronger and quicker, 
from containing a larger portion of animal 
matter; but as the animal diminishes in 
strength, and while under great or dimi- 
nished excitement, the blood coagulates 
slower and weaker from containing a smaller 
portion ; its quick coagulation depends on 
the quantity of animal matter it contains ; 
the blood of strong subjects is always 
greater in weight, and coagulates stronger 
and quicker than that of weak ones ; thus, 
as the animal increases in strength, while 
in health, and under moderate excitement, 
the blood coagulates stronger and quicker 
from containing a larger portion of animal 
matter; and again, as the animal dimi- 
nishes in strength, as while under great or 





* The blood has likewise the same ap- 
pearance when the horse is under the ia- 
fluence of digitalis. 
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| diminished excitement, the blood gradually 
coagulates slower and weaker, from con- 
taining a much smaller portion. 


This white, or buffy part, commonly called 
self-coagulable lymph or fibrin, may there- 
fore be considered as the base of the blood 
| of all animals; it assumes different colours, 
' and possesses coagulating properties, varying 
in animals, and in different parts of the body 
of the same animal ; in the strong parts it 
appears red, from possessing a high degree 
of vital power, while in the weak or finer 
parts it appears white, from possessing a 
much lower degree of vitality ; in strong sub- 
| jects, and in the —- of the body, 

it coagulates strongly and quickly from con- 

taining alarge portion of animal matter; hence 
it has received the name of fibrin from a 
supposed resemblance to muscular or fibrous 
| texture ; but on the contrary, in weak sub- 
jects, and in the weak and finer parts of the 
body, its coagulation is much slower and 
| weaker from its containing only a much 
smaller portion. It also assumes different 
appearances, varying according to the cir- 
cumstances under which the animal is 
| placed. When in perfect health, and mode- 
{rately excited, it appears of a bright red 
| colour, and coagulates without any separa- 
| tion; in this state, we may consider it as 
| possessing the highest degree of vital 
power; but, on the contrary, that is from 
too great as well as fram diminished excite- 
ment, in consequence of its vitality being 
diminished, it then appears darker in co- 
lour ; coagulation becomes slower and weaker, 
at first in a slight degree, but afterwards to 
a much greater extent. 


I therefore deny the hypothesis of the 
blood being a compound fluid, while circu- 
lating in the living body, and of the lymph, 
red globules, and serum, but consider it as 
live animal matter, capable of assuming 
either a fluid or solid form; and that, while 
in the state of a fluid, it possesses a higher 
degree of vital power than when in a solid 
state; that it assumes different colours, and 
possesses various degrees of solidity, vary- 
ing in animals, and in different parts of the 
same animal, which depends upon the quan- 
tity of anima! matter it contains previous 
to its coagulating, or assuming the solid 
state. I consider its base as originally white, 
and that it derives its colour and coagulat- 
ing properties from the combination of at- 
mospheric air, when circulating through the 





jlungs ; this appears from the arterial blood 


being always greater in weight, and coa- 
gulating firmer and quicker than either the 
lymph or chyle ; and I consider that its dif- 


| ferent colours indicate its various degrees of 


vitality ; for, in the strong parts of the 
body, it appears red, from possessing a high 
degree of vital power ; while, in the weak or 
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finer parts, it is white, from having only a| ledge, which should not evince itself in the 


much lower degree of vitality. 


The Jacteal and lymphatic fluids may, | 


therefore, be considered as venous blood. 
This appears from their assuming different 
colours, and possessing coagulating proper- 
ties, varying according to the different states 
of the animal. In strong and healthy horses, 
if destroyed while in perfect health, and un- 
der moderate excitement, the lymphatic fluid 
assumes a white or straw-colour in those parts 
of the lymphatic system situated near the 
circumference and centre of the circula- 
tion ; but, onthe contrary, in many of those 
which are destroyed when under great as 
well as diminished excitement, it commonly 
assumes the same character of dark venous 
blood in those parts of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, situated nearest the centre of the circu- 
lation as the thoracic duct, and the second 


| present day. 

I will not now venture to speculate on the 
‘nature of caries, or the mode of its produc- 
tion, but consider the amount of disease 
uoder three heads :—1. Simple caries; ¢. 
| Extensive caries; 3. Death of the tooth, 
| 1. Simple Caries.— Under this head | would 
}consider that extent of disease which has 
exposed the lining membrane of the tooth 
to the degree, that no operation of the den- 
tist, such as stopping, Xc., could effectually 
relieve the pain, or stop the progress of the 
| caries, where, indeed, no considerable por- 
tion of crown has become implicated. 
| 2. Extensive Caries I would apply to that 
| amount of disease which has destroyed the 
jcrown, or all the bony part, leaving but a 
| thin shell of enamel. 

3. Death of the Tooth_—Here I would be 
understood to meen, the dead stumps which 


order of the lacteals and lymphatics. This | 
we find from the functions of digestion | have remained after the crown was broken 
being suspended, from severe pain produced | off, or destroyed, by caries; they are gene- 
from open joiuts, punctures in the feet, Xc., | rally level with the gum, are of a dark co- 
also by exposure to severe cold without lour, and cause irritation and inflammation 


food. 
Royal Veterinary College, 
Oct. 15, 1828. 





ON THE EXTRACTION OF THE TEETH. 


By 8.3. Srrarronp, Surgeon of Worcester. 


Tue extraction of the teeth has, by many 
surgeons, been considered a contemptible 
occupation, and unworthy the notice of a 
well-educated practitioner; it is, conse- 
quently, now practised by the regular den- 
tist, or abandoned to men who have not had 
the benefit of a regular surgical education, 
1 feel, however, that whatever will tend to 
the relief of pain should not be below the 
surgeon’s consideration, while the principles 
of the operation ought to be perfectly un- 
derstood, to do it with correctness and faci- 
lity. I believe, however, that many prac- 
titioners have abandoned its employment, 
more from its difficulties, and the unsatis- 
factory nature of their attempts, than from 
any ideas of the disreputable feelings attach- 
ed to it. These difficulties, 1 am convinced, 
have originated from the want of due con- 
sideration of the nature of the diseased con- 
dition of the tooth, or of the variety and 
action of the instruments they have em- 
ployed ; but when the action of the one is 
properly applied to the nature of the other, 
all the difficulties vanish ; and here I cannot 
but reprobate the employment of the same 
instrument in such various and different dis- 
eased condition of the teeth; it shows a 
want of reflection, and mechanical know- 


by their presence to the neighbouring parts ; 
| ey have long ceased to be alive, and have 
} now lost that firm connexion with the soc- 
| ket which they possessed before that vita- 
lity was destroyed, 

The nature and action of the instruments 
should particularly enter into our consider- 
ation. A great variety of instruments have 
been recommended for the extraction of 
teeth ; each operator has boasted some new 
invention, to which he has ascribed parti- 
cular excellence ; but that they have not 
possessed the merits ascribed to them, is 
obvious from their very limited employ- 
ment: many are of a complicated nature, 
and difficult of application. Iam, however, 
convinced, that the more simple their con- 
struction, the more easy will be their em- 
ployment, and the more obvious their effects, 
The instruments which I have found most 
applicable to the extraction of the teeth 
are—the forceps, the key, and the punch, 
the use of each of which are indicated by 
the condition, or position, of the tooth. 

The forceps can be employed only in the 
case of simple caries, where there is a con- 
siderable portion of the bony material of the 
tooth remaining, constituting a degree of 
firmness which will resist the grasp of the 
forceps, aud will not crumble under it. The 
forceps should be of sufficient size to afford 
an easy purchase to the hand, while they 
are made so that the inner surface of the 
blade fit exactly to the crown and sides of 
the tooth; for this reason, the operator 
should be possessed of a considerable va- 
| riety, so as to fit all different gradations of 
|size. When, then, we have chosen the 
pair of force ps that fit exactly to the tooth, 
we must take care to embrace the neck, for 
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if we merely take hold of the crown, the 
forceps are liable to slip. Having taken a 
firm hold, we give the forceps an alternate 
lateral motion, also tending to the perpen- 
dicular; by the first we separate the adhe- 
sion of the tooth to the socket, and by the 
latter we draw it from its position. The 
forceps are most applicable to the incisors, 
or cuspidate, but, if they have a sufficient 
curve in their blade, they may also be em 

ployed to extract the bicuspid and molar 
teeth. The curve of the forceps must vary 
with the positive position of the tooth, so 
that the extremity of the blade fits in a per- 
pendicular direction to the crown of the 
tooth, when precisely the same movements 
must be used, and the extraction of the 
tooth will generally follow. For the sake of 
convenience to the operator, the forceps 
would generally seem most applicable to the 
teeth of the upper jaw; they may, how- 
ever, be employed to the back teeth of the 
lower with nearly the same facility. I appre- 
hend, that the reason the forceps have occa- 
sionally parted is more from the make of 
the instrument than any fault in their appli- 
cation, for when the biade is made too hol- 
low, so that but the extremities of the blades 
touch the tooth at two opposite points, 
which are often too sharp, the grasp of the 
operator is liable to cut the crown from the 
body of the tooth, instead of extracting it ; 
but when due attention is given to their 
application this can never occur. 

The use of the key is demanded when 
there is such extensive caries that there is 
no purchase for the forceps, or when we find 
it more convenient, as in the lower jaw. 


The manner of placing the key must de- | 


pend upon the extent of the caries, and the 
position of the tooth. When we can find 
sufficient of the tooth remaining on the 
inner side, to form a purchase for the claw, 
it must be placed upon it, and the fulcrum 
on the opposite side, so as to turn the tooth 
outwardly ; but when a better hold is on 
the outside, the tooth may be turned to- 
wards the inside. Sometimes the tooth, 
instead of being perpendicular, has a lateral 
direction, especially the back teeth; in 
that case we should always apply the ful- 
crum on the side to which it inclines, and 
the claw on the opposite, for reasons which 
will be presently noticed. The action of this 
instrument is that of a lever, and justly to 
accomplish its action it requires to be judi- 
ciously applied, The fulcrum should be 
flat, and must be applied to the gum, oppo- 
site to the alveolary process, while the claw 
should be of sufficient length, that it may 
easily reach to the opposite side of the tooth, 
its extremity being placed upon the neck, 
exactly opposite to the upper part of the ful 
crum, and these must be kept precisely in 
a horizontal direction. We then turn the 
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handle of the instrument gently and stea- 
dily, taking care that the claw does not slip 
from its hold. This acting on the fulcrum 
will cause the claw to raise the tooth from 
its socket ; but when the tooth has a lateral 
direction, if we apply the claw on the side 
to which it inclines, we cannot raise it in a 
perpendicular direction, in consequence of 
the inclination of the roots of the tooth, and 
would rather force the tooth down into the 
socket, if the power we employed did not 
break the crown from the body, while the 
thicker and stronger nature of the alveolary 
process in this instance might form some 
impediment to its extraction. In every in- 
stance in which the key is used, the alveo- 
lary process must yield, in some degree, at 
particular points. The power applied to the 
upper part of the tooth must compress the 
superior part next the fulcrum of the instru- 
ment, while the fangs, or roots, of the tooth 
will press upon the lower part on the oppo- 
site side ; hence the reason that these pro- 
cesses are so frequently broken. This, how- 
ever, is an accident of little moment, for the 
alveolary processes are sure to be absorbed 
as soon as the tooth is totally removed. 

The employment of the punch is de- 
manded in the extraction of old dead stumps, 
which, in consequence of a loss of vitality, 
are separated from all intimate vascular con- 
nexion with the living apparatus, and are 
even commenced to be removed by absorp- 
tion, ‘The manner of applying this instru- 
ment, is to introduce it between the stump 





and alveolary process, and to poise the 
|latter from its socket. The best plan is, 
| first to lance the gum immediately above 
the alveolary process, and then to pass the 
punch down firmly between these parts, 
and when we have insinuated it a sufficient 
distance, we must turn the handle of the 
| punch from the perpendicular direction to a 
right angle, when we easily raise the tooth 
|from its position; we must be careful to 
| place a finger on the opposite side of the 
tooth, guarded by some substance, so as to 
receive the instrument should it slip ; this, 
| however, very seldom happens if proper 
| care has been taken to introduce it a suffi- 
cient depth before we make the turn. The 
| point of the punch need not be made very 
| Sharp, but should be wedge-shaped, so as 
| easily to be insinuated between the stump 
and alveolary process. Care is particularly 
necessary not to attempt its use but in 
| those cases to which it is applicable; in 
these it requires but little force ; but if it 
is used before the tooth is dead, and sepa- 
rated from its connexions with the alveolury 
process, we may do very considerable in- 
jury from the power it will be necessary to 
| use, in our attempts to extract it. The ex- 
tremity of the punch may be introduced 
with sufficient facility on either side of the 
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stump, while it may be used equally on the 
upper and lower jaw. 

These are the principles which have 
guided me in the extraction of the teeth, 
and when followed up I have found them 
to be perfectly successful, while, by atten- 
tion to them, I conceive I have been en- 
abled not only to remove the tooth with 
facility, but to save my unfortunate patient 
a considerable amount of pain. 





MEDICAL BIGOTRY IN IRELAND. 


Tuene is something monstrously anoma- 
lous in the medical, as well as in the politi- 
cal affairs of Ireland. Religion, in that 
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in the Clinical Hospital, under Dr. Tuomy. 
But Dr. Tuomy worshipped his Creator in 
the ancient national manner, and here was 
the “head and front of his offending.” It was 
therefore piously resolved, that the septen- 
nial election of professors should be revived, 
and the Doctor excluded. In fact it is the 
established usage, that the professors are 
never re-elected ; but the law gave the Col- 
lege the power of so doing, if their high 
mightinesses thought proper. The other 





professors of the reformed and more modern 
| religion were left undisturbed, though many 
of the worldly given of the profession con- 
sidered that neither its honour or dignity 
was promoted, by one ‘of the elect” of 
the professors making pious excursions to 
villages adjacent to the Irish capital, in the 
j capacity of methodist preacher. Yet such 
|a man, without any private practice, is re- 


| 


country, is an insuperable bar to all promo- tained as a clinical professor, while men of 
tion, in civil as well as medical appointments. | practical experience are excluded. But this 
The exclusion of Dr. ‘Tuomy from the pro-| is only in accordance with the system that 
fessorship of the practice of medicine, in}has always distinguished the School of 
the Dublin School of Medicine, is only in| Medicine. ‘The professors content them- 
strict unison with the bigotry which has | selves with reading old fashioned and obso- 


always distinguished the College of Phy- |lete lectures, and seem to close their eyes 
sicians in that country. During the formida- land ears to all modern improvements, and 
ble epidemic fever of 1816, which ravaged | hence the vast superiority of the lectures in 


the whole island, there was not a physician 
in Dublin so successful in the treatment of 
the 1 ap as it was called, as Dr. luomy. 


His deep research into the writings of the 
native physicians, during the preceding 
epidemics of the most remote periods, and 
his attentive and faithful observation, and 
unsophisticated experience, enabled him to 
adopt a practice very different from that of 
many of his contemporaries. He remained 
a close observer of the fanatical reveries of 
many of his rivals, who became very gene- 
rally insane with the Sangrado practice 
then revived, which, by the way, had been 
extensively employed by Sydenham, and by 
the Irish physicians of his day, in former 
epidemics. While many of the medical 
otficers of the large fever hospitals of Dub- 
lin, were depleting every emaciated crea- 
ture that famine consigned to their manage- 
ment ; Dr. Tuomy never adopted depletion 
in this wholesale manner, but contented 
himself with local detraction of blood by 
leeches or arteriotomy. In this way he re- 
lieved the brain, and then employed cold to 
the head freely, while he exhibited mercu 

rial and vegetable cathartics to relieve the 
abdominal viscera, and then diaphoretics. 
When postration set in, he exhibited die- 
tetical, as wel] as medicinal, stimuli, and 
freely employed an old celebrated remedy 
in typhus—a combination of yeast and wort, 
with wine, porter, &c. His success was 
most brilliant, for while hundreds of victims 
had been immolated at the shrine of San- 
grado, scarcely a single patient lost his life 


| London and Edinburgh. Here then is one 
|of the chief causes that induces Irish stu- 
dents to repair to those places, where they 
shall derive the best instruction. Another 
great defect in the Dublin School of Medi- 
cine is this—that they cannot confer medi- 
cal degrees. ‘Thus, after all examinations 
for testimonials (which are similar to those 
|in Edinburgh) shall have been complied 
with, the candidate receives a testimonium, 
which is a certificate on a sheet of paper, 
that he is qualified to practise medicine, in 
the opinion of the professors. If the holder 
of this certificate become a medical witness, 
the first question he will have to answer is, 
whether he is a physician or surgeon? He 
cannot say he is one or the other on the 
authority of this testimony; and here is 
another cause which induces students to 
repair to schools in which they can obtain 
the doctor’s degree. In the Dublin Uni- 
versity, the degree of M.D. is not conferred 
sooner than twelve years, as in the old- 
| fashioned sisters of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The by-laws of the Irish College of Sur- 
geons are equally anile, for no person can 
become a member of that wise corporation, 
unless he shall have been apprenticed to 
Lemp one of the junta, who monopolise the 
|management of the College. The pupil is 
} to pay 1504. as an out-door, and from 3001, 
| to 5001. as an in-door apprentice, and to be 
bound for five years, during four of which, 
he may indulge himself in the manly sports 
of the field, or the mazes of the drawing- 
room, and not exchange two sentences with 
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his quasi master during the period. Some of 
the masters do not know their own appren- 
tices, when once the fee is pocketed ; and 
no member of the College, on pain of cen- 
sure or expulsion, shall meet a London or 
Edinburgh surgeon in consultation; nay, 
Dr. Grattan informs us, in his remarks on 
the profession in Ireland, “ Not even Sir 
Astley Cooper, or Mr. Abernethy, could be 
met by a member of the Irish College of 
Surgeons in consultation.”” The members 
of the London, Edinburgh, and Paris Col- 
leges of Surgeons, are the most numerous in 
Ireland, solely from the gross and ridiculous 
regulations of the Irish College, and are 
subjected to this humiliation, and are ex- 
cluded by Act of Parliament from being sur- 
geons to county hospitals ; the emoluments 
of which vary from 1 to 5001. a year. By 
this management of the College, aided by 
the system of the School of Medicine, 200 
students are exiled from Dublin annually ; 
and, supposing, on an average, each to ex- 
pend 1001. a year, which is under the mark, 
the sum of 20,0001. a year is removed from 





pear, that there is no Catholic physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary in Ireland, although 
three-fourths of the profession are Catho- 
lic. The statement is a fact, if we except a 
few country dispensaries, which are worth 
about S0/. a year each. And even Catho- 
lics would be excluded from dispensaries, 
but the majority of subscribers are of the 
excluded persuasion. But all the public 
emolumentary situations are virtually closed 
against them. Such are the baneful effects 
of that iniquitous and barbarous penal code, 
which makes men aliens in their native 
country. Happy, magnanimous, and en- 
lightened England! where religious wor- 
ship is no longer an impediment to talent 
and promotion, except to Catholics. 

In every country in Europe and America, 
England and Ireland excepted, men of what- 
ever religious persuasion may fill all civil 
situations. How long shall such oppro- 
brious stigma disgrace the laws of the most 
enlightened, just, noble, and most powerful 
kingdom in the world? Shall the glory of 
the British constitution be always tarnished 


the Irish capital ; a trifle, to be sure, when | by such a monstrous injustice ? It is impos- 
we consider the flourishing and opulent/sible. The sphere of human knowledge 


state of that metropolis. But a word on the 
exclusion of Catholic medical men, from 
lucrative professional appointments. They 


are excluded from the numerous situations | 
We cannot find the |and science, and has revolutionised the 


under the government. 


names of any Catholic among the physicians, 


surgeons, 


has wonderfully advanced during a brief and 
recent period; the diffusion of it among 
every class of mankind, has given rise to 
corresponding improvements in every art 


whole opinions of former ages ; so that the 


raggists, or apothecaries, at-| reformation of unjust and oppressive penal 


tached to the military and naval depart- | laws, the offsprings of dark and inauspicious 
ments. The offices of physician-general, | times, must be carried along, in the univer- 


surgeon-general, directors aud inspectors of 
military hospitals, the members of the Board 
of health, the six professors of the school 
of medicine, the nine lecturers at the 
school of surgery of the College ; the go- 
vernor, deputy governor, and thirteen di- 
rectors of the Apothecaries’ Hall; the pro- 
fessors of chemistry, natural history, mine- 
ralozy, agriculture, botany, veterinary art, 
in the Royal Dublin Society, each worth 
2001. a year ; the state physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries ; all the medical situations 
connected with the Military Hospital, Phoe- 
nix Park, and with the Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainbam, (the Irish Chelsea College,) 
the Foundling Hospital, the sailors’ and 
soldiers’ schools or hospitals, the numerous 
orphan schools, the Hospital for Incurables, 
Stevens's, Swift’s, the Richmond, Jervis 
Street, Mercer's, Whitworth, Talbot, Wel- 
lesley, and Lying-in Hospitals; the chief 
medical officer of the last, worth 2000l. a 
year ; the Cork Street Fever Hospital, the 
Lock Hospital, the Custom House, Post 
Office, prisons, dispensaries in Dublin ; 
the thirty-two county infirmaries, fever 
hospitals, 300 dispensaries; county and 
city prisons, lunatic asylums, are almost all 
filled by Protestants. In fact, it would ap- 





| sal progression of improvement, and in the 


universal and rapid march of intelligence. 
Already have thousands of ridiculous and 
absurd enactments been effaced from our 
statutes; and never was there a period in 
which a more magnanimous and paternal 
monarch swayed the sceptre, or a more con- 
sistent and independent ministry formed 
the council of this mighty empire, than at 
this time ; and therefore the work of rege- 
neration so auspiciously and energetically 
commenced, cannot fail to be speedily com- 
pleted. EBLANENSIS. 


SYDENHAM EPIDEMIC. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—Notwithstanding the number and 
value of those productions concerning the 
nature, origin, and treatment of idiopathic 
fever, with which the medical press has 
teemed of late years, it is still the duty of 
those who have opportunities afforded them, 
of witnessing a large portion of individuals 
affected by this disease, to contribute their 
testimony, however feeble, to that theory 


and practice which bas beeu attended with 
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the happiest results. I feel that I should ill 
discharge my duty to the profession, if ] 
did not state it, as my decided conviction, 
formed from extensive observation, that to 
the matchless work of Dr. Clutterbuck on 
fever, many hundreds of individuals owe 
their lives. I well remember the ravages 
occasioned by the epidemic in 1816 ; in one 


village in Bedfordshire, ninety-six indivi- | 
The | 
number of deaths which took place in the 


duals fell a victim to this disease. 


epidemic of 1821, when it raged with equal 
violence, was comparatively trivial ; its na- 
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pursuing a rational mode of treatment, until 
Dr. Clutterbuck directed the powers of his 
great mind to the interesting subject of 
fever ; he accurately demonstrated from its 
history, its character, the morbid appear- 
ances of those who fell victims to its ra- 
vages, that it was an inflammatory disease 
of the brain, and that debility was the ef- 
fect of fever, not the cause ; that it was 
more apparent than real, and that a removal 
of inflammation produced a corresponding 
improvement of health and strength. 

It is not my intention to enter into a 


ture became more perfectly understood, and | dissertation on the etiology of fever, but l 
its treatment consequently was more appro-| cannot avoid remarking, that during the 
priate ; and it certainly appeared to me, | epidemic which occurred in Sydenham and 
that to the great and splendid exertions of | its vicinity, in the autumn of 1827, | saw 
Dr, Clutterbuck, this happy alteration was} but one instance of fever having affected 
eminently owing. Iam here confining my-/more than one individual in a family ; 
self to what took place many miles distant | this certainly appeared to me a powerful 
from the metropolis, with what success his | argument in favour of the opinions of Drs, 
labours were crowned there, I cannot speak.| Armstrong and Maculloch, who maintain, 
Those medical gentlemen who had dared to| that all epidemic fevers are owing to the 
doubt the infallibility of those dogmas which | existence of malaria; this I could further 
had been ramon fe by Dr. Cullen, and | illustrate, and prove by a reference to the 
had received the sanction, and been made | particular spots where the fever raged ; but 
the text-book of the schools, had not suf-|this task shall be the subject of another 
ficient resolution to act for themselves ; aud | communication, as I have many highly in- 
although they were daily beholding indivi-| teresting facts to adduce on the subject. I 
duals suffering severely from a disease which | took the greatest pains to investigate, if 
they might, without much impropriety, possible, the origin of the fever, and I could 
have called phrenitis, they continued to ad- | not discover the slightest reason to imagine, 


minister the most potent stimulants ; and | that in any single instance it had been 


those who fortunately survived the fever,| propagated by contagion. 1 was more in- 
aggravated, as it was, by the treatment, had duced to make this inquiry, as the facts ad- 
the double fortune of recovering from the | duced in the able production of Dr. Marsh 
disease and its intended remedy. When|on Fever, were so powerful, that it would 
contemplating the vast destruction which | almost appear, from his statement,'that every 
fever had produced around them, they could | case of fever which he witnessed, he could 
not but admit how utterly inadequate their | trace it distinctly to the influence of conta- 
treatment was, either in arresting the dis-| gion. The epidemic, some account of which 
ease in its progress, in mitigating its seve-|/1 am about to narrate, commenced in the 
rity, or in diminishing its fatality ; they | beginning of October, 1827 ; it occurred at 
witnessed in those who did recover, debi-|the same time, at the summit of Sydenham 
lity of the most appalling kind—dreadful at-| Hill, where the soil is gravelly, and in 
tenuation, feebleness of the limbs, some- | Perry Vale and Perry Hill, where the soil 
times deafness, impaired vision, partial pa- | is clayey, and the land in a great measure 
ralysis, deficient memory, and occasionally | undrained. The general character of the 
a state of complete fatuity. They oould | diesane was that of inflammation. ‘The 
trace this disease to no organ but the brain, | attack commenced with rigours ; the pulse 
and could discover no other symptoms but | was generally wiry, and very frequent; the 
those referrible to an inflammatory condi- skin intensely hot, particularly across the 
tion of it; for even when they beheld yreat/| forehead, and about the epigastric region ; 
debility, wavering sight, weak pulse, quick | headach, confined generally to the sinci- 
breathing, petechie, vibices, ecchymoses, | put, with sense of fulness in the eyes, and 
they also found insensibility of the extre- | constriction between the temples; sense of 
mities, pain in the forehead, tinnitus au- fulness or stricture within the head ; much 
rium, delirium, nausea, vomiting, convul-| restlessness, tossing motion, and rolling of 
sions, spasms, tremors, subsultus tendi-| the head; flushing of the face, with promi- 
num, coma, hiccough, clearly pointing out|nence, wildness, and occasionally an in- 
the irregular distribution of nervous in- | flammation of the eyes; impatience of light 
fluence, and the consequent diseased con-|and noise; pain in the back and loins; 
dition of the brain. Yet still how few broke | aching in the joints; coldness of the extre- 
through the trammels of their education, |mities; dark furred state of the tongue ; 
trusting to their own mental resources, and jnausea, vomiting, costiveness, and great 
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feetor of the breath. The urine was scanty, | very copiously during the night, I covered 
and the thirst continued, and insatiable. | the forehead with leeches, administered sa- 
When medical aid was not immediately line aperients with digitalis, and restrained 
procured, delirium supervened, and the dis- the inordinate re-action by the reiterated 
ease became’ more unmanageable and dan- | application of cold. This plan of treatment 
gerous. It appeared to me, that the more |at once arrested the disease, and recovery 
violent cases might have been designated was rendered complete by aperients, rigid 
meningitis ; although, in other cases, where | abstinence, and complete quietude. In all 
the patient laboured under low muttering ‘the cases of this nature which came under 
delirium, great stupor, and coma, the sub- | my care, I pursued the same plan of treat- 
stance of the brain was most probably the | ment, and invariably with the same success, 
seat of the disease ; these, I also observed, In other cases of this fever, 1 found a 
were more seldom arrested in their pro-|considerable variety in the symptoms ; an 
gress than those in which the symptoms illustration of which I will subjoin. I was 
were more violent and alarming; and, in-|desired to see Mrs. Welch, of Sydenham 
deed, the mischiefs which they occasioned,|Common. I found her complaining of a 
were also more decided and general. Thus,|sense of stupor, weight, and oppression, 
sometimes, extreme debility, partial para-|rather than pain, in the head; her head, 
lysis, great despondency, disordered condi- | however, felt extremely hot, and the action 
tion of the chylopoietic viscera, followed | of the carotids was very powerful; her 
the attack of fever. It is, I conceive, quite | pulse was rapid and full, but sunk beneath 
in accordance with analogy, to suppose that | the finger without resistance ; the skin was 
a difference in the diseased structures, oc-! dry and tense, particularly about the breast, 
casions a difference, both in the type and| neck, and head; there was considerable 
character of the disease ; as inflammation deafness, deep and interrupted sighing, 
of the serous membranes, will always pro- | great tendency to coma, tension of the hy- 
duce more distress than inflammation of| pochondria, and great irritability of the sto- 
glandular or parenchymatous organs. Thus,/mach. After one copious bleeding, and the 
an inflammation of the pleura, will produce | application of a few leeches, I found great 
much more pain, fever, and excitement, advantage in blistering the nape of the 
throughout the system ; the disease will be | neck, and in the administration of calomel 
more acute, the symptoms more intense, | and antimony. 
than when the parenchymatous structure of| ‘The only fatal case which occurred, of 
the lung is the seat of the disease ; although, | fever, was one of this character; the sub- 
be it observed, that, in both instances, there | ject was Mrs. Benning, of Bell Green. I 
will be much dyspneea, cough, and fever, did not see her until a late period of her 
and considerable danger, to the patient, if disease, and then, of course, only a pal- 
not immediately and decisively arrested; liative treatment could be adopted; and 
but the progress is certainly more rapid | this, I regret to add, proved entirely inef- 
when the serous membrane is the subject of |fectual. She had been much stimulated 
the inflammation. with wine and brandy when | saw her, her 
Dr. Bretonneau, in his work on fever,’ pulse was quick and small, she had dis- 
has related two instances of this severe | tressing headach, noise in the ears, throb- 
character of fever, in which, after a few | bing at the temples ; her countenance was 
days of violent delirium, every symptom of| flushed, she complained of great restless- 
acute hydrocephalus took place,—strabis- |ness, and was fiequently in a state of deli- 
mus, dilatation of the pupi!, &c,—fatal ter- | rium ; the tongue was coated with a thick 
mination, But, to return to an account of | brown fur, there was parched blackness of 
the Sydenham epidemic. 1 was called, late | the lips, and feetid sordes about the teeth ; 
at night, to the lady of a clergyman, who| the skin was hot and dry, and the thirst in- 
had been indisposed a few days, but who|cessant ; the stools were dark-coloured, and 
was then most alarmingly ill. She com-|extremely offensive ; the extremities were 
plained of excruciating pain in the head ; | cold, diarrheea came on, the urine and stools 
her eyes were inflamed, and impatient of passed involuntarily, constant delirium, dif- 
light; her head, according to her own ex- | ficult deglutition, laborious respiration, fre- 
pression, was tight, and constricted to an! quent hiccough ; she became covered with 
insupportable degree ; the sense of hearing | petechia, and died. 1 regret exceedingly 
was preternaturally quick, and extremely | that | had not an opportunity of making a 
distressing ; the circulation was hurried and | post-mortem examination of this case ; but L 
tumultuous ; the body was intensely agi- | cannot refrain from remarking, that, even 
tated by every pulsation, and the throbbing | in this case, where the body was nearly in a 


of the heart was visible through the clothes ;| state of putridity before death, and in a 
the skin was hot and dry ; the tongue parch-| room, not, by any means, well ventilated, 
ed and brown ; and the entire aspect indi-|no individual belonging to the family was 
cative of great distress. 1 bled her twice | affected wita the fever, 
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There also appeared to be another variety 
of this fever, which I cannot better describe 
than by the narration of a case, as in the 
former instances. William Gales, of Sy- 
denham, was seized, quite suddenly, with 
pain in the head, great giddiness, and an 
apoplectic insensibility; the extremities 
were quite cold ; he lay as if stunned, aud 


labouring under a violent concussion of the | 


brain ; his stomach rejected its contents ; 
the breathing was stertorous ; the skin was 
cold, and bedewed with a clammy perspir- 
ation; the countenance was livid, dejected, 
and exhibited the marks of great anxiety 
and distress. After bringing about re-ac- 
tion, by means of hot flannels applied to the 


extremities and abdomen, and the adminis- | 


tration of a small quantity of stimulus, the 
disease was effectually subdued by bleeding 
copiously, leeching, blistering, purging, 
and calomel and antimony. 


Having endeavoured to give you a faint 
outline of this fever, I wiil inform you of 
the treatment and result. Of 45 patients 
that 1 attended with it, 26 I bied twice, 
besides having had recourse to leeches, the 
number of which I applied according to the 
necessity of the case; 12 1 bled once, ge- 
nerally copiously ; the remaining seven, be- 
ing mild cases, recovered by purging, ab- 
stinence, and rest. Of the application of 
cold, as a therapeutical agent, in the more 
violent cases of fever, there can be no ques- 
tion, when applied with judgment, that its 
influence is very considerable, and highly 
available, in preventing returning intiam- 
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tion, the source of much annoyance and 
irritation in this disease. Of the virtues 
of digitalis, calomel, aud antimony, it would 
| be quite superiluous to speak ; but ofopium, 
I trust I may, without presumption, offer a 
remark concerning its utility. In every 
case in which 1 administered it, I found it 
produced an aggravation of the fever, in- 
stead of inducing tranquillity and repose, 
Independently of its decided and manifest 
action ou the brain, the diminution or sup- 
pression of all the secretions, renders its 
| use very hazardous, and its advantages very 
equivocal; indeed, in some cases of di- 
arrhewa, where I was compelled to employ 
it, in the decline of fever, it produced such 
great cerebral derangement, as to oblige me 
to discontinue it, although with reluctance, 
there being no effectual substitute in obsti- 
nate purging. ‘‘ Probat, ab usu hujus re- 
medii (opii) diuturniore, organa chylopoiesi 
et sanguificationi inservientia, adeo debili- 
tari posse, ut officiis suis imparia reddan- 
tur. Experimenta Alstoni opium circuitum 
in vasis minimis, priusquam in majoribus, 
cohibere probant. Secretiones colibet; al- 
| vum constipat.” 

{ am fearful that I should occupy too 
much of your valuable Journal, if I ex- 
tended my observations to any greater 
length; but I cannot conclude, without 
conveying to you my humble tribute of 
thanks, for the important services rendered 
to the medical profession and to the public, 
and to the cause of liumanity, by your great 
| and unwearying exertions in the diffusion of 
| knowle dge. You are said to be too severe ; 








mation, With regard to its application, a| that you would effect more good, if you 
stream of cold water poured over the head,| were to use the rod more sparingly. This 
until the face becomes quite pallid, is the | is the senseless howl of envy and prejudice. 
most efficacious: its good action cen be) [t is impossible, when the health and lives 
kept up by any evaporating lotion. Jnde-|of our fellow-creatures are at stake, that 
pendent of the great comfort the applica-| investigation can be too minute, or inquiry 
tion of cold affords the patient, itis a pow-|too rigid. A single mistake in the treat- 
erful auxiliary in the subjugation of the|ment of disease, may prove a fatal one. 
fever, particularly when used after bleed-| Your success is too well established, to 
ing. In those cases in which the symptoms ||sbour under any apprehension, that those 
did not exhibit such violent marks of in-| who dread your talent possess the power to 
flammation, cold application to the head did prevent its exercise. he first part of the 
not appear so available ; blistering the nape | egele’s flight is the most difficult ; he rises 
of the neck, was attended with more advan- | heavily from the ground, but, when once 
tage. However, bleeding is the grand, im-| floating in middle air, he cuts the thinning 
portant remedy, on which, in severe cases, | atmosphere in easier course, and, with un- 
our chief reliance must be placed: it fre-| tired wing, soars upward to the beams of 
quently destroys the fever at once ; it inva-|day, Knowledge is power ; and its disse- 
riably affords relief to the patient; it miti-| mination must conduce w the advantage 
gates that distressing restlessness which | and happiness of mankind. 

causes so much irritation, subdues the ve- 
locity of the circulation, renders the skin 
moist and cool, diminishes thirst, removes 
ischuria, relieves headach and delirium, and 
powerfully restrains the extreme irritability < 
of the stomach ; it shortens the duration of Twos. Rouen. 
fever, produces tendency to repose, and re- | Sydenham, Kent, Oct. 15, 139%. 

moves that distressing cuticular constric- 
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Again apologising for my long intrusion, 
] have the honour to remain 
Your obedient humble servant, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


the University, are necessary to qualify for 

examination ; but students from any of the 

THE LANCET. | great London Hospitals are allowed to gra- 
| duate after three years of University study, 
and the same privilege will attach to the 

students of the University of London. We 

have authority for this statement, as far as 

Sa the University of Edinburgh is concerned, 

mere _|and we believe that the other Universities 

Uncen by the repeated solicitations of| of Scotland are equally incapable of so un- 
numerous Correspondents, we were at some | worthy a proceeding, as that of taking any 
step in opposition to the University of Lon- 


pains, a short time back, to learn in what, don.” 
C . 


Londen, Saturday, November 15, 1828. 


light the University of London would be} 

regarded by the Universities of Scotland;} —A first glance will convince the intelli- 
and having, in the course of our inquiry, | gent reader that this is a mere shuffle,—a 
| despicable quibble,—and is, in fact, any 


gentleman stated, without hesitation or/| thing but a refutation of our former state- 


applied to Mr. Horner, the Warden, that 


qualification, that the Universities of Scot-| ment. We said, that “* the certificates of 
land would not recognise the certificates of |the London University would not be re- 
the London University, as qualifications for | ceived, fur the diploma, by the Scotch Uni- 
the diploma, because the latter institution | yersities."”’ And what is the answer? “ The 
had no Royar Cuarrer. This fact was | certificates of the Professors of the University 
communicated to the public in No. 262 of| of London, will have equal consideration with 
Tae Lancet, and was afterwards copied, | those of any of the Lecturers at the London 
from this Journal, into a large majority of | Hospitals ;” and further, “ students from any 
the London and country newspapers. The | of the great London hospitals are allowed 
managers of the University of Edinburgh | to graduate, after three years of University 
are evidently annoyed at the extensive dif- (Edinburgh) study.” We are also informed, 


fusion of a piece of intelligence which must that, “by the Srarvra, no certificates of 


brand them with no small portion of dis-| attendance on lectures are received, unless 


grace, and, with a view to remove the | these have been delivered in an University 
stigma which attaches to their Guseeee, hich grants the medica! degree.” Hence, 


have published the following Rervtarton | as medical degrees are granted at Dublin, 


| 


of the alleged calumny :— |Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's! 
certificates from these Universities are re- 


** A paragraph having lately appeared in|. ; 
several of the London and country news. | ceived, but not from the University of 


papers, stating, that the University of Edin-| Loxpon, because it neither confers medical 
burgh had passed a resolution, that they 

would not receive the Certificates of the | 
Medical Professors of the University of | @ royal charter. Besides, say the liberal 
London, because it has not a Royal Charter, 

we have authority to state, that the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh have not passed any such 
resolution. ‘The certificates of the Profes- | taking any step in opposition to the Univer- 
sors of the University of London, will have 
equal consideration with those of any of the ‘ : 
Lecturers at the London Hospitals. By the| If the Statuta have been in force many 
Statuta solennia de Doctvratus in Medicina | years, the more imperative is the demand 
Gradu in Academia Ldinburgena, no certi- | » hei ayn The London Uni . 
ficates of attendance on Lectures are re- | ‘°° Meir revision. © Leases Uaioe 
ceived, unless these have been delivered | was not established when they were first 


in an University which grants the Medical | framed, consequently it could not be re- 
Degree. But these Statuta have been in| ‘ a : 
force many years. By the same Statuia, | Cognised; but surely it has a claim to equal 


four years attendance upon the Lectures in | privileges with those of St. Andrew's and 
i 


degrees, nor has it that literary appendage— 


Scotchmen; our statuta ‘“‘ have been in force 


many years * * * and we are incapable of 


| sity of London.” 
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Aberdeen! The University of Edinburgh 
will “ take no step” against that of London. 
This may be, for, in her present posi- 
tion, she.presses with all her might on the 
infant institution, which might obtain free- 
dom from « single movement. 


The refusal of the certificates of the Lon- 
don University by \he Universities of Scot- 
land, discloses another of those anomalies in 
the laws respecting medical education, which 
are gradually coming to light by the operation 
of the system. 
School is an university ; legally, it seems, 


Virtually, the new London 


it is not an university. It bas, for instance, 
Professors of all the medical sciences taught 
in the chartered colleges ; but it has no char- 
ter, and, consequently, its lectures, how- 
ever excellent and instructive, cannot be 
received for the diploma by tlie schools of 
the North. The line of distinction attempt- 
ed to be drawn and acted upon in this 


case is most illiberal, mischievous, and ab- 


surd. While Professor Pattison lectured on 
the banks of the Clyde, the information 
which he communicated was deemed an in- 
dispensable sixth of the legitimate know- 
ledge of a doctor ; but it would appear, that 
on the banks of the Thames, he has lost all 
power of communicating instruction, and 
that knowledge which he could once con- 
vey, is now reduced to a nullity in the col- 
lege calculations of his former associates in 


the University of Glasgow. We are not, 


of course, surprised that the Edinburgh 
senate have refused to make any alteration | 


in their Statuta in favour of the new institu- 





tion, for in this decision they have only 





acted with their accustomed istency, in 
protecting their own interests in direct op- 
position to the best interests of mankind. | 
Had they accepted the certificates of the | 
London College, few, if any, English stu- 
dents would in future visit Scotland, and | 
thus their certificate monopoly would, at least, 


of profits unjustly acquired, and protect 
them from the superior advantages of their 
infant, yet powerful rival. The Univer- 
stry of Lonpon is established on a solid 
foundation ; it has commenced under the 
best auspices, and will flourish, although 
the certificates of its Professors may not be 
received as testimonials of qualification for 
worthless Scotch diplomas, 








We have reason to believe that the 
|Council of the intended King’s College 
|have abandoned their scheme of forming a 
| Medical School. This will be a fatal blow 
to the sanguine hopes entertained by the 
medical geniuses of St. George’s Hospital, 


who have struggled, night and day, to get 


| luted fountain of “‘ Sound Chirurgical.” The 


the new building erected near that unpol- 


eminent” put down his name for a good 
round sum, which secured him a seat in the 
Council ; but, with that body, a head is deem- 
ed of much greater consequence: hence he 
has little or no influence. 


Tue Committee of Governors at St. 
Thomas's Hospital have at length resolved, 
that a Surgeon and a Physician shall visit 
the patients in the wards daily. How many 
centuries had the Hospital existed before 
even this act of justice was conceded to the 
We trust that the pupils 


will derive benefit from the arrangement ; 


poor patients! 


they, for years, have been paying heavily 
for promised information, which was not 


communicated. 





A vacancy has occurred, in the office of 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, in con- 


have been destroyed. The foresight and S¢quence of the death of Dr. Pranson. 


illiberality of the Scottish managers may, 
fora while, secure to them a continuance | 
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CHARLES TUCKER, ESQ. 





. Disp, lately, at Alphington, near Exeter, 
Charles Tucker, Esq. staff-surgeon.—This 
gentleman had collected a rich museum of 
antiques ; which, among other curiosities, 
contained an ancient arrow-head, found by 
Lord Byron on the plains of Marathon, and 
by him presented to Mr. Tucker. He had 
brought from Italy many beautiful pieces of 
sculpture of Canova’s workmanship. Of 
these, one was the Plateau, intended by 
Napoleon as a present to Maria Louisa. 
This consisted of a model of the Parthenon, 
cars of Hector and Achilles, temples of 
Jupiter and Apollo, and various other ele- 
gant designs. Also, he had a most admira- | 
ble museum of wax models, exhibiting aj 
great part of human anat¢ my, in a manner! 
so exquisitely perfe ct and beautiful, as to| 
delight the scientific by their accuracy, and } 
the artist by their periection of execution, 

There were fancifully disposed in Mr. 
Tucker's garden, valuable antique vases, | 
and remains of exquisitely-wrought Sarco- | 

; phagi. The hope of one day seating himself 

{ among these invaluable possessions, and of 

] calling about him the men of talent and of | 

taste to enjoy them with him, had formed 
the polar star of his varied life. His scheme | 
was, however, very imperfectly realized, 
owing to the miscalculations of a too san- 
guine mind, but even after curtailments he 
possessed such an assemblage of objects, 
calculated to feed the mind and excite the 

’ imagination, as few, even of those who de- 

light in such, are able to acquire. Those 

who knew Mr. Tucker in private, have seen 

a perfect example of what is graceful and 

‘ gentlemanly in demeanour, and have felt 

what is the charm of ‘ personal converse 

and wit.’’ He was deep in information, 

elegant and bold in fancy, fluent and power- 

ful in language : illustrating his most origi- 

nal ideas with stores of anecdotes, which, 

as they were the produce of various lan- 

guages, ancient and modern, were almost 

inexhaustible As a practitioner, Mr. 

‘Tucker was eminently scientific; a tho- 

rough hater of humbug and mere pretension, 

and, a8 a necessary consequence, a friend 

and admirer of a free medical press, and of 

every thing liberal, talented, and useful. 

Why, it may be asked, so much about Mr. 

Tucker? Had the inquirer known him, 

. his query had been, Why so little? If he 

was not eminent, he deserved to be so, 

more than four-fifths of those so esteemed ; 

and it was to me quite intoleruble, that one 

so gifted should die in that silence which 
befits the death of mediocrity. 
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extracted, 
The result I now send you, and, should 
you deem it worthy a place in Tue Lax- 
cer, I should feel obliged by your in- 


serting it. 


a half 
ber ‘following, the animal was killed, and, 
| occupying the position of the original lens, 
was found a new lens, of the general form, 
but of a much softer consistence. 
right to state, the rabbit had the faculty of 
vision with the eye. 


RE*PRODUCTION OF THE LENS. 








To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


'Str,—Some time back, seeing in your va- 
luable Journal an account of the re-pro- 
duction of the crystalline lens, after being 


I was led to try the experiment. 


ust 12, 1828, I extracted the lens of 
/-grown rabbit. On the 24th of Septem- 


Aug 


It may be 


1 remain, yours, &c. 
Henry Day. 


2ist Oct. 1828. 





‘DON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
November 10, 1828. 


LON 





Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


ORDER—LIBERTY OF THE MEDI- 
AMESBURY'S COMPLETE 
NECK OF 


POINT OF 
CAL PRESS—MR. 
CURE OF A FRACTURE OF THE 


THE THIGH-BONE. 


'Tue Minutes of the two last meetings hay- 


ing been read :— 
The Presipent said, that he did not con- 
sider himself taking a part in the discus- 


sions of the Society, though, at the com- 


'mencement of this evening's business, he 


felt himself imperatively called upon to 
rise to a point of order. The Society had 
met last week—a general meeting “* for 
receiving a report of the state of the So- 
ciety; no report, however, was pre- 
pared for the information of its members, 
cries of hear, hear,) and, therefore, he had 
been under the necessity of calling upon the 
officers of the Institution, respectively, to 
state what they knew of the Society’s affairs ; 
still this was not a report. A report, he 
presumed, was to be considered something 
delivered to the Society in writing, deliver- 
ed to it in the most substantial form; and 
he should have apprehended, that if such a 
report had been, as it ought to have been, 
duly made, it would have comprehended, 
first, the specific accounts of the treasurer, 
next the communications which the secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence might have 
had to bring forward, and likewise whatever 
the librarian might have had to disclose. 
Ibe report not having been made, he con- 
ceived the purpose of the last meeting bad 
not been fulfilled, and it was for the mem- 
bers to act upon this suggestion, as they 
should think right. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Lampert rose and said, the welfare, 
and the very existence of the Society, in his 
mind, depended 80 much on the right feel- 
ings of its members at large, that he had | 
that evening— 

Mr. Fievp (the Registrar) interrupted, 
to inquire of Mr. Lambert, whether it was 
of the ordinary business of the Society he 
was about to speak ¢ 

The Presipenr. Sir, you are not the 
proper person to ask that question. 

The Recistrar. Sir, I rise to order. 

The Presipent. ‘Then, Sir, sit down to 
order. 

Mr. Lampert considered the objects of 
which he was about to speak, importantly 
connected with the interests of the Society. 
He had thought that a fellow of the Society 


had, whenever he pleased, a right to speak | 


on any subject connected with its welfare. 
If the Registrar, who had taken the liberty 
of interrupting him, trembled lest he was 
about to bring forward the subject of pub- 
lishing the proceedings of the Society, he 
begged to inform him and the Society at 
once, in the plainest terms, that that was the 
main topic he meant to discuss. 

The Rreistrar (interrupting again). 
Then you have no right to bring that for- 
ward. (Cries of, chair, chair.) 

The Prisipent (addressing the Regis- 
trar). Sir, 1 request that you will be 
silent. 1 shall read a law to the Society, 
compelling you to keep more in order: 
** All Members shall pay implicit obedience 
to the President, in the execution of his 
office.” (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lamerrr. The book of laws of the 
Society commenced by declaring—‘* The 
principal part of our knowledge must ever 
be derived from comparing our own obser- 
vations with those of others ;”’ at ad yet there 
had been, as he had understood, a base at- 
tempt made to prevent the diffasion of the 
observations made in this Society. If 
such an impression went forth to the public 
of the feelings of the Society, none could be 
more totally destructive to its prosperity 
and interests ; nor could it be stigmatised 
with any reproach too great. (Hear, he rar.) 
He appeared that evening pre pare d to ad- 
vocate and maintain the “princip! e of the 
liberty of the medical press. But for the 
publication that had already gone forth of 
the proceedings of the Society, the Institu- 
tion, in all probability, would have long, 
ere now, been wrapped in its shroud ; and it 
had pained him, in no small degree, to find 
that, at this period of the day, there should 
have been this base attempt made to have 
** bole and corner’ work established within 
the walls of that Society. (Hear, hear.) Had 
he dreamed of any such a wish ever hav- 


racter of one of its fellows ; nor would he 
now continue to be associated with those 
who maintained such principles. ‘The very 
atmosphere of a society so conducted would 
choke him, if he were to step within its 
| threshold.— 

The Rectsrrar again rose, and attempt- 
ed to interrupt. 

The Presivent. 
you. 

The Recistrar. I rise to order. 

The Presipent, You have no right to 
make these interruptions. 

The Rectstrar. Then I call upon the 
Vice President, Dr. Williams, to say, 


Sir, I shall not hear 





whether it is not out of order, that such a 
statement as this should be made in the 
| Society. (Hissing from various parts of the 


room, and cries of chair, chair; shame, 
shame !) 

| The Prestpenr. 
Sir, if you please. 

Mr. Lambert resumed, If the Members 
of the Society were to be hampered in this 
manner; if they were not to be permitted to 
| bring forward whatever subject they pleased 
before the Society, touching their interest 
|as a body, he would at once take upon him- 
self the responsibility of calling a general 
|meeting, to inquire into the necessity of 
re-organising the Institution. He felt there 
was a disposition, on the part of some of 
the Council, to act over the large body of 
members upon an aristocratic principle, but 
which he never would submit to, for he ac- 
knowledged no aristocracy but an aris- 
tocracy of talent. Mr. Wakiey, the Editor of 
fur Lancet, bad commissioned him to state 
to the President and Society, that he had no 
inclination whatever to publish, nor would 
he publish, a syllable of what transpired in 
the Society, unless it met with the entire 
approbation of its members. He, of course, 
did not mean to be understood to say, that 
the Editor would pay the slightest regard 
to the objection of any two or three, or 
half dozen, narrow-minded members, if such 
could be found in the Society, to the pub- 
lishing of the reports, and who might well 
feel sore on seeing their nonsense (laughter) 
exhibited in print; butif the majority wish- 
ed for publicity, the Editor would continue 
to give the reports in the faithful and very 
useful manner he had done; and he (Mr. 
Lambert) there and then demanded, on be- 
half of the Medical Press at large, the 
Society’s declaration of a perfect right to 
enter the room at any period the medical 
reporter pleased. 

The Presipext observed, that he had full 
power, if supported by five of the Members 
of the Council, to call a general meeting. 
Should Mr. Lambert request that meeting 


Mr. Lambert, proceed, 


ing entered into the minds of its members, |to be called therefore, to have this subject 
he would have scornfully rejected the cha- taken into consideration, and should he be 
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thus supported, he would call that meeting 

forthwith. The circumstance, too, of gentle- 

men not being at liberty to introduce their 

friends at the last meeting, was one greatly 

to be deprecated, inasmuch as it was directly 

opposed to all existing law. The conduct of | 
the last meeting was a sufficient reason for 

protracting the debate of this evening. 

Mr. Procror objected to the term Mr. 
Lambert had used, “‘ hole and corner.”’— | 

** Hole and corner men” imported a faction | 
—a party, and which was not to be found | 
in that Society.” His only objection to pub- | 
lishing the reports was, that they had not, 
in all instances, been fairly reported. [Ihe 
speaker, however, on being pressed, was 
unable to bring forward a single instance of | 
inaccuracy. ] 

Dr. Wittrams, who felt second to no 
man in zeal for the honour and dignity of 
the Society, really believed that the notion 
of there being an objection on the part of 
any one individual member to the reports 
being fairly published, was a gratuitous as- 
sumption, If it was an entire assumption, 


the diseussion of this evening had been 
altogether premature. He strongly objected 
to the term “ hole and corner,” 
ble to any part of the Society. 
Mr. Watcer observed, that the assump- 
tion was not gratuitous, nor was it contined 


as applica- 


to Mr. Lambert. He unhesitatingly de- 
clared, that he had witnessed objections 
made to the publication of the proceedings ; 
and it was due to the Society, now that the 
subject was brought openly and fully before 
it, for its members to come forward and 
wipe off the reproach, by showing, in the 
most decided manner, that so far from there 
being an objection to publishing the re- 
ports of its proceedings, if it were (as he 
firmly believed) put to the vote whether the 
members would have them published or not, 
it would be carried by at least four to one! 
(Cries of hear, hear.) | 

Mr. Satmown was an advocate for the li- | 
berty of the press. If a discovery, or new | 
subject, presented itself to his mind, by 
which he thought both the community and 
himself might be benefited, about the very 
first thing he should do would be to detail 
it to this Society, if he believed the medical 
press would lay hold of it. | 

Mr. Buewkarne could not suppose there 
was an objection on the part of the Society 
to the publication of its proceedings, pro- | 
vided they were accurately made ; and he, 
thought, not only as the only mode of secur- 
ing that accuracy, und also as a just remu- 
neration to the Registrar, he ought to be | 
appointed to furnish the reports, and through 
him alone should they be permitted to go 
to the press. (Hissing, and cries of no, no.) 
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ought to go before the Council, and in all 
probability they would call a general meet- 
ing upon it; but he really could not find 
there was any solid objection to the re- 
porting. 

A Memser took the liberty of saying’ 
that he thought the evening had been frit- 
tered away in discussing that which was 
private, and in talking nonsense, by which 
means he had been prevented bringing for- 
ward something exceedingly interesting. 


The Presipenr was prepared to bear tes- 
timony to the perfect accuracy with which 
the reports had been made in Tne Lancer; 
and he thought great cyedit was due to the 
Editor for coming forward, through Mr, 
Lamberi, tomake the kind and candid state- 
ment he had done, namely, that he was 
willing either to continue or discontinue 
the reports, just as the Society pleased, 
He (the President) thought he might now 
safely declare it to be the opinion of the 
Society, that there was no objection what- 
ever existing to the system of reporting. 

Mr. Lampert said, he was sure his 
friend, Mr. Wakley, would be glad to hear, 
not only this declaration, but that the 
members had rejected any thing in the cha- 
racter of ** hole-and-corner-men” being 
applied to them. Mr. Blenkarne’s observa- 
tions only demonstrated to persons of com- 
mon intelligence, how ignorant he was of 
the system of reporting, or of the manner 
in which editors would consent to have 
their materials brought to them. The me- 
dical press had done more for this Society 
than any thing else possibly could have 


| done ; it had made it known far and wide ; 


it had brought a great number of members 
to it; and, without its continuing to no- 
tice the proceedings, the majority of those 
members would almost entirely abandon 
it, and he himself would never set his foot 
within its walls. 

Dr. Stewart concluded the business by 
an amusing suggestion. If there should be 
any person found disposed to object to the 
publishing of the reports, let the enus lie on 
that individual, of calling a general meet- 
ing. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Firtp declared, he did not believe 
there was any objection whatever to re- 
porting. 

Mr. Water observed, that this was in 
direct contradiction to what had been stated 
on a former occasion. 

Mr. Lament felt astonished, that a ser- 
vant of the Society should be permitted to 
beard the Fellows of the Institution at his 
pleasure ; if he continued to do so, the 
question would be, whether such servant 


Mr. Tauwron said, if the subject was to| ought to be suffered to remain in office any 


be prosecuted further, in his opinion it 


| longer. (Hear, hear!) 
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FRACTURE OP THE NECK OF THE THIGH BONE- 


Mr. Amesnury produced a patient, to 
show that au union of a fracture of the neck | 
of the thigh bone had been effected, in the 
most perfect manner, by his mode of treat- 
ment. He could not state exactly, whether 
the fracture was within the capsule or not ; 
he was inclined to think it was, It was} 
almost impossible to detect the slightest 
limp when the man walked. By the finest | 
measurement, however, the limb could be | 
found to be about a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the other. Mr, Amesbury 
consented that any member should be at 
liberty to put some questions to him, re- 
specting this case, at the next meeting, the 
Society's time having been now exhausted. 





ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 





CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE FEMUR BACK- 
WARDS8,WHICH HAD EXISTED FIVE MONTHS, | 
AND IN WHICH THE REDUCTION WAS EF- | 


FECTED. | 


Bexnyamin Wuitrempurcn, a stout mus- | 
cular man, was admitted, under the care of | 
Mr. Travers, on the 4th of November, with | 
dislocation of the femur on the dorsum cf 
the ilium. He stated, that on the 4th of| 
June last, a tree fell upon him, and he thus 
received a severe injury, on account of | 
which he sent for a practitioner, who failed | 
to discover any thing wrong about the hip. 
However, at the end of six weeks, he told 
the surgeon that he was certain the bone 
was displaced ; to which the surgeon replied, 
that if it were so, it must remain, for 1t was 
too late to attempt reduction. At length he 
was advised to go to the Hospital, after the | 
dislocation had existed five months. | 
When admitted, the characteristic signs | 
of dislocation of the hip backwards were | 
found to be very distinct ;—the limb was | 
about two inches and a half shorter than | 


suffered much pain, but we found, on 
visiting him at noon, that the bone was ia 
siti, and he had the power of rotating the 
foot outwards. But, when seen by Mr, 
ravers, in the afternoon, the bone had be- 


come displaced—there was considerable 


| shortening of the limb—and, in short, every 
| symptom as before reduction, 


It is intended to attempt reduction again, 
and then to place the limb on a double in- 
clined plane. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
IRREDUCIBLE HERNIA. 

Supposed Case of Reducible Scrotal Hernia, in 
which the Taxis, Bloodletting, Soaking, 
and Smoking, were employed without effect. 

James Paurson, xt. 30, admitted on Sa- 

turday evening, Nov. 8, at seven o'clock, 


| states that he has been the subject of hernia 


several years, that it occasionally descend- 
ed, and was always reduced with facility ; but 
when lifting deals, on Friday, the gut came 
down, and he was unable to return it. He 
applied to a practitioner at Camberwell, 
who sent him some purgative medicine, 
which he supposes were salts, and which 
produced many fluid evacuations, Having 
much pain, and being unable to reduce the 
tumour, he applied to the Hospital. When 
admitted, there was a large pyramidal 
swelling in the scrotum, very painful, and, 
apparently, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of fluid; the dresser applied the taxis 
without effect; the assistant-surgeon was 
then sent for, and he directed the man to be 
bled to 3xxiv., and put in the bath, and 
twenty leeches to be applied to the abdo- 
men; the taxis was agaia bad recourse to 
for a considerable time, without being able 
io return the intestine. Ice was directed to 
be applied to the scrotum. 

Mr. Key visited the patient at ten the 
following morning, and the swelling was not 


the opposite. Notwithstanding the great diminished ; it was very tense and painful ; 
length of time in which the bone had re- | the abdomen very tender when pressed, 
mained dislocated, Mr. Travers determined | The taxis was again used by Mr. Key with- 
on attempting reduction; and with this|out benefit. On removing the bed-pan, 


view, on Friday last, the man was put eal 
the table of the operating theatre, having 
first been put in the warm bath, and bled. 
Extension was made in a right line with the 
body, and a dose of solution of tartar emetic 
was given every ten minutes. After the 
extension had been kept up for about half 
an hour, blood was taken from the arm; 
and, afterwards, continuing the force stea- 
dily for nearly the same length of time, the 
bone was at length reduced. 

The patient passed a restless night, and 





there was a large watery evacuation, which 
Mr. Key said he supposed to have been de- 
rived from the small intestines, and produced 
by a saline purgative; but whether above 
the seat of stricture, or not, he vas unable 
to say. He directed the man to smoke 
some strong tobacco till sickness, and great 
relaxation were produced; before he had 
finished the second pipe, he experienced 
great nausea, and much faintness; the ab- 
dominal muscles were much relaxed, and 
Mr, Key again used manipulation for some 
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ime, without effect. Ie then ordered two 
grains of calomel, and ten grains of colo- 
cynth extract ; and if it should not operate 
in an hour, to repeat the dose. 


On visiting him at three o'clock with | 


Mr. Key, we found him much easier; be 
had had two motions, which the senior sur- 
geon said he had never seen when strangu- 
lation existed; he again applied the taxis 
without effect, and told the man if he were 
not much better in three or four hours, he 
should advise the operation, to which the 
patient readily consented. 

At half past nine in the evening, he was 
much better; the tougue was moist and 
clean, and he said that he feltas if air passed 
from the tumour to the groin with a gurg- 
ling sound. ‘Ihe tumour and abdomen still 
tender to the touch. He was directed to 
take five grains of calomel, aud one grain 
anda half of opium. Twelve leeches to be 
applied to the scrotum. 

10. Bowels not relieved; slight tender- 
ness on pressure ; pulse 80. Ordered pur- 
gative pills. 

11. Quite free from pain ; tongue clean ; 
bowels freely open; pulse about 80, soft ; 
scarcely any tenderness on pressing the 
abdomen. 


NO HERNIA. 

Supposed Case of Strangulated Scrotal Hernia, 
in which an Operation was performed, but 
neither Intestine nor Omentum was dis- 
covered—** Suppuration” of the Sac, without 


Pus! 


Robert Messenger, wt. 60, applied to the 
Hospital, Nov. 9, at half past two in the 


afternoon. He stated that he had been the 
subject of hernia for fourteen years ; that it 
occasionally descended, but was returned 
with facility ; that, on Friday aiternoon, he 
accidentally struck against a post, when 
the present swelling appeared. There was 
a firm, bard, and immoveable tumour, in the 
situation of inguinal hernia, and extending 
half way down the scrotum. He vomited on 
admission ; there was considerable tender- 
ness of the tumour, and likewise of the ab- 
domen, when pressed. He had rather an 
anxious countenance ; pulse quick and wiry ; 
did not complain of great pain, but said that 
he felt as if there were a band at the lower 
part of his body. 

Mr. Key visited him about three o'clock, 
and applied the tuxis for about ten minutes, 
without any effect on the tumour; he then 
directed him to be put in the warm bath, 
and kept in for twenty minutes ; when take 
out of the bath, he was bled to sixteen 
ounces, and, on feeling faint, the taxis was 
again used, but without any avail. Mr. 
hey now proposed the operation, to which 
the man readily consented, 


HERNIA.—NO HERNIA.—CATARACT. 


Operation. 

The incision through the integuments 
| Was made in the usual manner, and the diffi- 
| cult layers of fascia and cellular membrane 
were carefully divided, until, at length, the 
sac was reached. An opening was care- 


| fully made, and it was found to be very 


much thickened, bearing no resemblance to 
the peritoneum ; when freely laid open, the 
only contents that could be discovered, were 
some flakes of adhesive matter. There was 
neither intestine nor ementum. Mr. Key pro- 


| nounced it to be a “ case of suppuration of 


the sac ;’’ but, on being questioned by a 
pupil where the pus was to be seen, he re- 
marked that there was no pus, but only ad- 
hesive matter. ‘The patient was put to bed, 
and five grains of calome!, with a grain and 
a half of opium, given, He laboured under 
great prostration of strength, after the ope- 
ration ; the pulse was feeble, and the extre- 
mities cold. He vomited soon after taking 
the pills, but shortly fell asleep. At half 
past nine o’clock in the evening, Mr. Key 
visited the patient, and directed the calomel 
and opium to be repeated. The pulse was 
still feeble. 

Nov. 10, Says that he is much better. 
Pulse 100, and compressible ; slept soundly 


jin the night, and has had two injections, 


but the bowels have not been relieved. The 
lower part of the abdomen is tender on 
pressure. Ordered to take two drachms of 
sulphate of magnesia, in peppermint water, 
every four hours. Twenty-four leeches to 
the abdomen. 

11. There is still pain and tenderness at 
the lower part of the abdomen; the pulse 
100, The bowels have been freely moved 
four or five times. 


HOTEL DIEU. 


FOR CONGENITAL CATARACT IN 
BOTH EYES. 


OPERATION 


A girl, of about eight years of age, of 
very limited intellectual faculties, and a 
feeble constitution, being affected with con- 
genital cataract in both eyes, was operated 
n both eyes by depression, and the little 
patient had, for nearly a twelvemonth, re- 
covered the use of her eyes, when the 
lenses rose up, and again deprived her of 
vision. M. Dupuytren then depressed the 
lens of the left eye, and the patient perfectly 
recovered the sight of it; but having, during 
her blindness, contracted the habit of direct- 
ing the eye upwards, or of keeping it in 
constant motion, Vision was so indisticct 
that wes unable to walk without 
assistance, and could not even fix the 
jeve voluntarily on the objects which were 


| 


slie 
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porated out to her. She gradually learned 
to recognise objects; it seemed, how- 

ever, that the muscles of the eye had be- 
come so accustomed to a vacillating mo- 
tion, that she was unable to look steadily, 

and in acertain direction, without consider- | 
able effort; she could very easily distin- 
guish colours, but it was only after long 
practice that she could judge correctly of 
form and distance. ‘he bands were con- 
stantly stretched out towards the objects, 
she wished tc see, as if to assist sight by 
touch. When the patient had recovered 
the complete use of the left eye, M. Du- 

puytren performed the same operation on 
the right one; very soon after it, she 
could see with the latter, but the same 
defect in its movements, and the same 
difficulty of fixing the objects, occurred, so 
that only after a contiv ued practice it be- 
came equal to the lefteye. Another diffi- 
culty then arose, viz. that of associating 
the motions of both eyes, which is of 


much more importance in this case, than in | 


squinting, where one of the two eyes is 
often in a state of complete inactivity, from 
amaurosis, ulcers, or spots on the cornea, 
&c., while, in the instance before us, both 
eyes are equally healthy, and thus must 
necessarily cause a considerable confusion 
in vision, as long as they are not brought to 
converge.—La Clinique. 
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four Casts,—one of a Captain of| 


CONFESSION OF A DEMONSTRATOR. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sr1r,—I have watched with considerable 
interest the attempts you have made to rec- 
tify those errors and abuses in the medical 
profession, which, before your valuable 
hebdomadary first attracted the notice of 
its members, were suffered to exist without 
public animadversion, though felt severely 
by all those individuals who possessed any 
desire to sustain the character for science 
|which so invaluable a pursuit deserved, 
| You have succeeded to an extent which 
the most sanguine of your readers could 
hardly have anticipated, from the apparent 
apathy of those most interested. 

This apathy has been proved, however, 
:to have existed only in imagination; and 
as soon as an opportunity offered itself for 
the display of general feeling, such an 
exposure of the tricks and meanness of 
those in power was made, as showed that 
the indignation which was presumed not to 
have been felt, was only smothered for the 
time, and that opportunity was alone want- 
ing for the display of it. 

The service you have rendered to stu- 
dents has been universally acknowledged, 
and the virulence of some of your contem- 
| poraries has shown how severely your fla- 
| gellations have been felt. 

But, Sir, all is not yet accomplished; and 
as you have begun the good work, you must 
jnot flinch from completing it. 

The system of electing instructors for 
those young men who are to be sent forth 
| into the world as possessing ‘* sound chi- 
rurgical,” from among men whose only 
qualification is that of having been appren- 
ticed to surgeons of a hos; pital, must be era- 
dicated ; and fue Lancer must not be used 
| with a tremulous hand. 

The world must be shown that merit, not 
interest, should guide those in power in the 
choice of the teachers of those who are to 
succeed, and possibly surpass them. 

Conviction must be forced upon the minds 
electors, and of those who put the 
elective franchise iato th eu — by 
showing the culpability their conduct ; 
aad cases are by {ar the best evi en which 
can be adduced for the purpose, 

I will, therefore, give a case in point, 
and you will take the sense of the public 


| 


of those 


ot 


upon it. 

At one of the largest and most respect- 
able of the medical classes in the metropo- 
lis, not two miles from Smithfield, one of 
the demonstrators,on the 24th inst., public- 
ly declared before a large assemblage of 
pupils, that ** he had no mathematical head,” 
and that he was ‘‘ utterly unacquainted 

| with the laws of optics,” and presumed that 
' 
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those whom he addressed were as ‘ igno- 
rant of them as himself.” 

This statement by a man who is naturally 
regarded by his auditors as an embryo hos- 


pital surgeon, was made with the most un- | 


blushing assurance, and appeared to be ra- 
ther a boast than an apology. 
Were a man of the most undoubted ge- 


nius and research to have made an admission, | 


testifying a tythe of the indifference to any 


single subject, connected in the most re- | 


mote deyree with what he ought to be ac- 
quainted with, all men of any proper feeling 


would have been shocked at his callousness, | 


and would have pitied the weakness which 
could have led him into such a dilemma. 
But, Sir, what must be the natural effect 
of such a brag on those to whom it was ex- 
hibited? It must lead them to think that such 


subjects are worse than useless as a study | 


—that the attainment of them is only to be 
had by throwing away time ; and that if a 


man can be made a surgeon to one of the} 


chief hospitals in the world, without a 
knowledge of the laws which govern a 
science with which any man, who pretends 
to a liberal education, ought to be ae- 
quainted ; they, im the confined sphere in 
which they will probably move, from being 
excluded trom the possibility of enjoying 
those honours to which the profession at 
large ought to have access, will find such 
attainments useless and unprofitable. The 
individual in question may try to hide 
ignorance and assumption by an affecta- 
tion of the manners of the chief lecturer 
in the hospital; but let him remember that 
the roughness which is tolerated in a man 
of undoubted talent, when assumed by one 
whom none of those who know him regard 
as possessed of his office by any other title 
than that of the election of close-minded 
bigots, only makes his want of education 
the more conspicuous. The liwn’s skin did 
not suffice to nde the ears of the ass. 
l am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Eferasns. 
London, 25th Oct. 1828. 


GLASGOW INFIRMARY. 
“© Aos tw Kaicap: ra Tov Kaicapos xa: tw 
Oew Ta Tov Beov,” 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—You will no doubt remember, that 
in a late Number (267) of Txr Lancer, 
you were so kind as to give place to a letter 
of mine, containing an account of a sup- 
posed case of dislocation, which, after a 
very free and repeated use of the pulleys, 
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proved to be nothing more than inflamom- 
tion of the hip-joint. 

Now, Sir, you must have observed that 
the case I gave was one which I had only 
ventured to suppose, and that too as occur- 
ring in any intrmary: | did not specify in 
what one, nor did I say if it had in reality 
taken place in any. What then, think you, 
must have been my surprise, on being told, 
(only two days after Tne Lancer had 
reached Glasgow) that I was charged with 
having acted contrary to the rules of the 
Royal Infirmary, in reporting the case of No 5, 
nurse, and that my expulsion from the In- 
firmary had, by reason of this, been taken 
| into contemplation. 

On being told this terrible tale, it is 

scarcely necessary to add that 1 was in no 

| trifling degree entertained to find, that this 
vile and most unpardonable of blunders, 
which I had quietly amused myself by sup- 
pesing to be made, (alike in any place, and 
by any person) had actually been commit- 
ted in the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow, to 
the lasting d.sgrace and infamy of its Hos- 
pital Surgery. And now that we are dis- 
cussing the merits of Hospital Surgery in 
general, | could, (were it not for raking up 
the ashes of the dead, and causing the 
wounded feelings of the living to bleed 
anew,) tell you of fearful and of fatal he- 
pinorrhages, of badly performed and destruc- 
tive operations, of the grossest of blunders, 
and of consequent deaths; I could, in short, 
reveal to you such tales of horror, and of 
murder, and of blood, as should convince 
both you and your readers, that, however, 
many may fall a prey to the rashness of 
suicide, or the blood-thirstiness of the 
assassin, they are but few, when compared 
with the number of those who yearly fall 
victims to the ignorance and the careless- 
ness, and the butchery, of hospital sur- 
geons, 

But to return from this digression. As I 
| said, but now, my expulsion trom the lofir- 
| Mary was taken into contemplation ; and to 

effect this, it was of course necessary that 
| some efficient step should be at once taken. 
| A meeting of medical directors of the in- 
| stitution was, therefore, immediately ealled, 
for the purpose of taking the matter into se- 
|rious consideration. ‘To trouble you with 
| the names of those who composed this meet- 
}ing, and with the individual opinions deli- 
vered on the occasion, would be altogether 
| useless and unnecessary. Suffice it to say, 
that in this, as-in most other meetings, 
there were present both black and white, 
those who really deserve the name of honest 
men, aud those who would think it treason 
if they were called by any other. It must 
| not, however, be supposed that this meet- 
ing was called by the unanimous desire of 
the Glasgow surgeons. By no means, 
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Nor do I believe it to have been done by | do, they will find themselves miserably dis- 
the general wish of the medical officers then | appointed, as 1 have already lived by far too 
officiating in the Infirmary. Even the wor- | long, to be frightened either by the “ bray- 
thy Doctor himself, under whose care this! ing of an ass,”’ or by the “ babbling of a 
very dubious case was placed, and by whom fool,” 
the very judicious treatment which wasem-| John Couper, too, of whom I have above 
ployed was prescribed, did not appear in| spoken, (as one of the visiting surgeons for 
the affair. No doubt he was at the bottom | the coming winter,) has thought fit to give 
of it, and, perhaps, had a very active share, | it as his very sage opinion, that ‘* we must 
through the medium of certain worthless | take care not to have any literary dressers 
instruments, in giving still further publicity | again.” Now, what the man really 
to his own ignorance and folly, in holding | meant by this wise speech of his, is, per- 
up those who were such fools as to engage | haps, somewhat doubtful. There appears 
in the affair, to the just ridicule and con-|to me, however, but one clear and obvious 
tempt of every sensible and reflecting man. | construction of which it admits; viz., that 
Lut, to proceed. The precious characters, | conscious of his own ignorance and inability 
who proposed, I might almost say insisted | to discharge the duties of a hospital surgeon 
on, the assembling of this aforementioned | as he ought to do, he is anxicus not to have 
meeting, (in determined opposition to the | any dressers under him, who being better 
pradent remonstrances of the gentleman to! informed than himself, will be able to ex- 
whom they applied for the purpose against | pose his errors, and hold him up to deserved 
the proceeding,) were John Couper and) ridicule. Times are, in truth, come to 
Robert Cowan, both of whom are come on | something, when, instead of electing the 
to-day, as surgeons for the ensuing six| most intelligent and best educated among 
months. These precious wiseacres, no | students to fill the situation of dressers, the 
doubt flattered themselves that they were | surgeons are compelled to search out for the 
about to accomplish great things by their| most ignorant, in short, for absolute fools, 
activity and exertions, and made themselves | (if they can be found,) to prevent the possi- 
pretty sure of having me safely and saugly | bility of publishing their own shame and 
put away. In this, however, they were | disgrace. O tempora! O mores!!! It 


sorely disappointed ; for after having coolly would, in my opinion, be much better for 


discussed the matter, it was decided that nen of this kind, to ke ep out of our public 
nothing could be done to me, as I had only institutions altogether; and if they feel 
stated those things which were in reality | conscious of their inability to cure the sick, 
true ; and consequently, my expulsion was | Why, for heaven's sake, let them not come to 
entirely out of the question. There was, to|killthem. It may, however, be as well for 
be sure, a something said about the possi- | me to inferm our infirmary surgeons, that it 
bility of calling me up before the managers | is not the dressers alone whom they have to 
of the Infirmary, aod givilig me a reproot!!! | dread, as I can assure them, there are nota 


But fearing, 1 suppose, that a simple re- 
proof would not very much avail, in recall- 
ing their apostate child, this proposition 
was also laid aside. Finding, then, that 
there was no chance of getting me punished 
(forsooth !) by these means, it was proposed 
to the surgeon, under whom I was dressing 
at the time, to dismiss me ; and it was even 
represented to him, that he ought, as a point 
of duty, to take my situation trom me, on 
account of my unwarrantable and unjustifi- 
able conduct. In this attempt, however, 
their very charituble labours proved abortive. 
For the Doctor, instead of viewing things 
in the same light with these gentlemanly 
and most honourable men, thought fit to re- 
fuse engaging in any measure of the hind, 
and allowed me, quietly and uninterrupt- 
edly, to discharge the humble duties of my 
office till the present day, when the term| 
of my dressership expired. How far, then, | 
their labours have been crowned with suc-| 
cess, they have a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing. And I have now only to inform them, 
that if they hope to intimidate me by any- 
thing they may think fit either to say or to 


few among their pupils, who never having 
filled, and never intending to fill, the very 
honourable situation of dresser, kuow fully 
well what is good, and what is bad, surgery, 
and are equally as ready as any of the 
dressers to expose ignorance, whenever and 
wherever it shows itself. But it is not 
right in me, to encroach so much on the 
columns of your Journal in speaking of such 
a person. I will, therefore, conclude this 
subject, by informing him, that after the very 
great interest which he and Robert Cowan 
have lately thought fit to take in my con- 
cerns, | shall feel myself bound, in grati- 
tude for their kindness, to pay the most un- 
remitting and especial attention to all the 
cases under their treatment, in order that I 
may have an opportunity of acquainting 
you and the public with their practice, whe- 
ther it be good, or whether it be bad. 

It had been my intention to give a com. 
parative view of the surgical practice of Dr. 
Maclachlan and Dr. Auchincloss, the two 
visiting surgeons in the Infirmary, during 
the last summer months. As, however, [ 
cannot think of insulting Dr. Auchincloss by 
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comparing his practice with that of Dr. 
Maelachian, I forbear entering on the task. 
There have been, as you must be aware, a 
few cases, of a nature very nearly, if not 
quite, bordering on that which is disgrace- 
ful, communicated to you during this sum- 
mer, as having occurred in our Infirmary. 


I will not (lest it should injure the feel- 
ings of any one) say under the care of which 
surgeon all these cases were ; it is, however, 
but justice for me to state, that they were al/ 
under the care of one, and that one was not 
Dr. Auchincloss. 


Tt would, perhaps, be altogether un- 
pardonable, to waste either time or paper, 
in giving any account of Dr. Maclach- 
lan’s attempt at clinical lectures. Of 
Dr. Auchincloss, however, we must speak 
in a laudatory strain. After a course of 


Jaborious and imecreasing exertion for the 


good of his patients, and the interest of 
his pupils, he has retired, for a while, 
from the active duties of his office, equally 
esteemed and regretted by all those with 
whom he was in any way connected. His 
anxious and unremitting uttention to all the 
patients under his care, the almost unvarying 


success of his practice, and his constant re- | 


gard to the wants and comforts of his pa- 
tients, as well as the instruction and ad- 
vancement of his pupils ; his obvious desire 
to be understood in all his varieties of treat- 
ment; his close and happy mode of investi- 
gating disease ; the value of his inductions, 
drawn from those investigations ; the solid 
basis on which all he said, and all he did, 
were founded ; the worth and frequency of 
his clinical remarks; the soundness of judg- 
ment which was displayed in the treatment 
of every case under his care ; and the equally 
pleasing and instructive nature of his lec- 
tures ;— have been such as to gain for him 


alike the confidence and esteem, as well of 


his pupils as ef his patients, and to awaken 
the sincere regret of both, at being com- 
pelled to lose him. 

Thus, Sir, do you see how different may 
be the feelings entertained towards two in- 
dividuals, filling exactly similar public situa- 
tions: the one shall be doubted, distrusted, 
and unheeded, on his departure ; while the 
other shall be esteemed, confided in, and 
beloved by all who are connected with him, 
and his loss be generally lamented. So 
does merit always meet with its reward, 

I am, Sir, 
You obedient servant, 


Tuomas Carrer. 


21, College Street, Glasgow, 
Nov. 1, 1828. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—The following remarks on Phre- 
nology, and more especially on the so-called 
organ and faculty of Firmness, were written 
ashort time since for a periodical published, 
during a few weeks, in this town; as, how- 
lever, your Journal has a very extensive cir- 
| culation here, and indeed in all parts of the 
j}country, perhaps you will favour me by 
printing the subjoined in your columns. 
| That you will do so 1 am induced to hope 
| from the circumstance of your having al- 
|ready, on several occasions, admitted into 
| the pages of Tue Lancer observations both 
| for and against the doctrine of phrenology. 





Birmingham, Oct. 15, 1828. 


“ Phrenology is a new system of philo- 
sophy, founded on observation and induc- 
tion, and on the invariable laws of nature.” 

Srvuaezueim. 


Ir there be one feature by which the 
| literary aspect of the present age is charac- 
terised, it is the prevalence of common 
sense, even in the highest departments of 
reasoning and philosophy. The ingenious 
theories, and amusing hypotheses, which 
stimulated the talents, and excited the lite- 
rary rancour of our forefathers, are now 
consigned to a well-merited oblivion; and 
we reflect, with a contempt only to be 
equalled by our indifference, upon the doc- 
trines of the universalists and nominalists— 
the immaterialism of Berkeley—the pre- 
established harmony of Leibnitz—and the 
idealism of Hume: an alchymist would be 
in a tair way of becoming a ward of chan- 
cery; and, perhaps, throughout the whole 
of Europe, a single individual could not be 
found mad enough to expect, except in his 
dreams, that he might discover the phi!oso- 
;pher’s stone. But, as though to dim the 
lustre of our era of common sense, a sect has 
recently arisen, which, under the appeila- 
tion of ** the Phrenologists,”’ is busily pro- 
pagatiog absurdities derided by the wise, 
but from their novelty, and the resolute 
quackery by which they are accompanied, 
not ill-calculated to catch the ignorant and 
unwary. From the nature of this Journal, 
it will be impossible to bring forward one 
tithe of the objections which may be urged 
against phrenology ; but enough, and more 
than enough, it 1s hoped, will be exhibited 
to show the shallowness of the reasoning by 
which this doctrine is supported. 
Phrenology professes, by observation, to 
trace the connexion between certain alleged 
developments of the brain, and certain men- 
tal emotions and impulses, and intellectual 
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operations. But if it be impossible, from | ed emotions of the human mind, and of de- 
circumstances of uncontrollable force, to veloping the particular train of ideas which 
trace this connexion, an insurmountable dif- leads to any given action, has long since 
ficulty presents itself at the very threshold; been admitted, not only by philosophers, 
and although we may persevere for ever in but by the great bulk of mankind. God- 
conjecture, we shall not approach one step | win, in his Political Justice, Book vii, c. 4, 
nearer to the proof. That this difficulty exclaims, ‘* Who is it that, in his sober 
does actually exist, a little consideration | reason, will pretend to assign the motive 
will sufficiently demonstrate. that influenced me in any article of my con- 

It is surely an objection fatal to phreno- duct? The attempt would be presumptuous 
logy, that any one of the various and blend- | and absurd, even though the individual who 
ed emotions by which the mind of man is was to judge me, had made the longest ob- 
liable to be agitated, may give rise to any servation of my character, and been most 
conceivable action or train of actions.— intimately acquainted with the series of my 
Merely from actions, therefore, it is impos-| actions. How often does a man deceive 
sible for us to judge of the motives or emo- | himself in the motives of his conduct, and 
tions whence they may have sprung. The’ assign to one principle what in reality pro- 
process of reasoning pursued by the phre-| ceeds from another. Can we expect that 
nologist, however, is founded upon a diffe-/a mere spectator should form a judgment 
rent assumption, Taking it for granted that sufficiently correet, when he who has all the 
his general doctrine is correct, and that the | sources of information in his hands is ne- 
mental affections are indicated by certain vertheless mistaken? 1s it not to this hour 
elevations of the brain, he examines a head, }a dispute among philosophers, whether I 
and finds, or imagines, or pretends, that he | be capable of doing good to my neighbour 
finds, some particular and marked develop-| for his own sake?” It is also remarked by 
ment; he then makes a few superficial in- | Jeremy Bentham, in his Rationale of Judi- 
quiries as to the actions of the individuals, | cial Evidence, Vol. i., p.191, ** That of the 
and after assigning to these actions the | causes of mendacity and veracity, the list is 
mutives or emotions which he conceives!the same as that of the causes of human 
most plausible, he forthwith, with matchless| action ; no action so good or so bad that it 


impudence, or matchless credulity, deli-| 
neates their immutable boundaries and loca- 
lities on the brain, How is it possible, as 


ho one particular action is significant of any 
one particular emotion, for the phrenologist 
to atlirm, that whenever he finds a particu- 
lar developmeat of more than ordinary mag- 
nitude, he also finds a particular passion in 


excess! The development, most certainly, 
may be seen, (although ‘even here imagina- 
tion is not without its use), but the pas- 
sions, knotted and ravelled together in in- 
extricable confusion, will for ever elude the 
most penetrating research. It is barely 
possible, that by a very protracted observa- 
uuon, we may form some loose conception of 
the characters of those with whom we are 
in the habit of frequent intercourse, although, 
even under such circumstances, we find our- 
Stlves liable to continual mistakes ; since 
we offend when we expect to please, we 
excite when we expect to damp, and ex- 
asperate when we expect to mollify. How 
seldom, indeed, does it happen, that two 
persons can he found to agree as to the 
character of the same individual. Phreno- 
logy, however, is founded upon a far infe- 
rior species of induction, upon the common 
gossip of the day, upon the partial repre- 
sentations of friends or enemies, or upon a 
few insulated actions of public and notorious 
characters, of conquerors and cut-throats, 
states nen and pickpockets, philosophers and 
quacks, 

The difficulty of analysing the complicat- 


may not have had any sort of motive for 
its cause.” 

In confirmation of the above views, let us 
for an instant direct our attention to a few 
of those individuals who have made the 
}greatest noise in the world, and we shall 
soon be ready to admit how little we know 
[ot their real motives and characters. Was 
Cromwell a hypocrite or an enthusiast? 
Was he a patriot or a tyrant? Was he 
pushed on by circumstances from one step 
to another, or did he, at a distance from his 
objects, coolly weave the subtle web of his 
policy? Was he bloody-minded or humane ? 
| Was he brave or cowardly? Or, let us take 
the character of his illustrious cotemporary, 
|Hampden, Was this man actuated by a 
love of freedom and of his country, or by 
the sullenness of disappointed ambition ? 
Had Hampden been in Stafford’s place, 
might pot Hampden have become a courtier 
and a tyrant? Nay, has not Hume ben 
charged with illiberality for expressing a 
doubt as to the pure patriotism of this men ? 
Who, moreover, will pretend to fathom the 
depths of such a mind as that ef Buona- 
parte? Who will attempt to make the re- 
quisite allowances for impeliing circum- 
stances, for the force of education, and the 
character and spirit of the times? Was it 
revenge or tear that prompted the assassi- 
nation of the Duc d’Enghien? 

Were men actuated by simple uncom- 
pounded motives, the difficulty of discover- 
ing these motives by actions would be al- 
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most insurmountable; but how immeasur- | 
ably is the difficulty increased, when, as is_ 
almost always the case, our emotions are | 
combined in an endlessly diversified man- 
ner, and whilst each ingredient communi- 
cates to the mass a totally different charac- 
ter. The shallow pbrenologist, pluming 
himself upon his pert philosophy, would not 
hesitate, most oracularly, to answer any of 
the above interrogatories; but surely the 
man of sense will pause: ‘ Fools rush in, 
where angels fear to tread.” 

There is, besides, another circumstance 
which presents an insurmountable obstacle 
to the discovery of original capabilities, viz. 
the powerful influence of education, consist- 
ing of all the varied events instrumental in 
the formation of character. According to 
the opinion ef Helvetius, and of many other 
French philosophers of the last century, edu- 
cation was all-powerful, and natural dispo- 
sition nothing. Here, however, they car- 
ried a doctrine, which is true in a general 
measure, to the confines of falsehood. Dr. 
Thomas Brown seizes on the correct me- 
dium, where he says, in his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. ii. p. 
409, ** The mere determination of the mind, 
in early youth, to a particular profession or | 
speculative science, though it may have | 
arisen from accidental circumstances, or pa- 
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should obtrude themselves more striking y 
upon the eye than the primitive one wherce 
they spring. How is it possible, ami st 
such a confusion of qualities and emotic as, 
some roused into action and fostered by .ir- 
cumstances, and others existing in indige- 
nous vigour, to pursue the strict inductive 
method of reasoning ? 

Admitting, however, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that it is possible by a close scru- 
tiny, to ascertain the secret springs of 
human conduct, it will appear, on a refe- 
rence to the list of phrenological faculties, 
that, in the conduct of their observations, 
the phrenologists themselves have fallen 
into the strangest blunders, The mental 
apparatus with which they have furnished 
us, is evidently the work of their own 
hands, and not that of the Supreme Creator 
of all things. Accordingly, we find that 
this apparatus is sometimes clumsy from its 
excess ; at other times, it is inefficient from 
its scantiness. Upon a certain part of the 
scull, according to the phrenologists, is si- 
tuated a particular development, designated 
by them the organ of firmness, and, a3 they 
maintain, indicative of a corresponding fa- 
culty. But had the phrenologists, instead 
of their puerile trifling with calipers and 
compasses, only attended to the workings 
of their own minds; nay, had they fairly 


rental persuasion only, aud not in the slight- | followed out their own doctrines to their 


est degree from any preference or impulse | legitimate extent, they must have discover- 
of genius at the time, is sufficient, by the | ed, that such an organ could not, by possi- 
elements which it cannot fail to mingle in | bility, exist, and for this plain reason, because 
all our complex conceptions and desires, to | the corresponding faculty itself does not exist. 
impress for ever after the intellectual cha-| Firmness of conduct (for it is no quality of 
racter, and to bend it, perhaps, from that|the mind) can arise from no other cause 


opposite direction into which it would natu- 

rally have turned. How much of what is 
commonly called genius, or at least how | 
much of the secondary direction of genius, | 
which marks its varieties, and gives it a} 
specific distinctive character, depends on | 
accidents of the slightest kind, that modify 

the general tendencies of suggestion by the 

peculiartiveliness which they give to certain | 
trains of thought.” ‘That the character is} 
powerfully influenced by education, the 
most strenuous phrenologist will not deny. 
Even admitting, then, that by some bold and 
fortunate conjecture, an advocate of this 
new-fangled philosophy should hit upon the 
true character of one of the subjects of his 
investigation, how is he to know what por- 
tion of the character springs from circum- 
stances, and what portion from natural sus- 
ceptibility or capability? It will not be 
denied that vanity, or the love of approba- 
tion, for instance, if forming the ground- 
work of a character, might, from the in- 
fluence of accidental circumstances, and by 
stimulating faculties otherwise not naturally 
powerful, produce a poet, @ warrior, or a 
statesman; so that the engrafted qualities 





, 


than the excess of one passion, or class of 
passions, above some other conflicting pas- 
sion, or class of passions. The firmest of 
all men would consequently be he who had 
but one passion to gratify, since he would 
sternly persevere in his course without any 
mental conflict, or clashing of emotions. 
The most vacillating of all individuals would 
be he whose emotions, on all occasions, 
were precisely balanced ; such an individual 
would, indeed, be completely disabled from 
acting at all. If a man were animated, in 
an equal degree, by the two passions of 
avarice and a love of approbation, his con- 
duct would necessarily be highly vacillat- 
ing; since, according to the operation of 
circumstances, now the one, and then the 
other of these passions, would gain a tem- 
porary ascedenncy, and his dearest friend 
would find it impossible to calculate with 
certainty upon his actions on any given oc- 
casion. But if one of these emotions were 
much stronger than the other, as there 
would then be no mental struggle, so the 
individual would go straight forward to the 
attainment of his end, the gratification of 
his ruling passions When Othello gives 
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vent to his jealous hate of Cussio, ashe is) If the hints which Discipulus has offered 
restrained by no feeling of love towards him,|for the consideration of Messrs. Vincent 
he exclaims, with savage firmness, ‘‘,Had|and Lawrence should have the effect of 
he as many lives as he has hairs, my great| extracting from them clinical lectures, | 
revenge had stomach for them all.” But} trust this will have the additional advan- 
when he meditates the murder of his be- tage of causing them to take into considera- 
loved wife, of her ** in whom he had gar-/| tion, the convenience of all the classes, so 
nered up his hopes,” his soul is torn with | that if they are obliged to lose the valuable 
conflicting emotions, and he exclaims, every | lectures of Mr. Earle, they may not also 
word marking indecision, ‘* But then lago, Jose those of Messrs. Lawrence and Vincent. 


oh! lago, the pity of it, the pity of it, lago!” 
And even when he at last destroys her, it is 
because his jealousy, a strange compound 
of various simple passions, triumphs over 
the strong suggestions of love ; but still his 
vacillation is apparent in every word and 
action. ** He would not scar that whiter 
skin of hers than snow, and smooth as 
monumental alabaster; and “ he kissed 
her, ere he killed her, killing himself to die 
upon a kiss.” 

From the above observations, all unpre- 
judiced minds, it is hoped, will be ready to 
admit that the evidence in favour of the 
phrenological doctrines is, from the very 
nature of things, deplorably insufficient, and 
that the metaphysics ot this would-be 


science are taken up on the most superficial 


examination, and have no reference to the 
principles of our common nature. 





CLINICAL LECTURES AT 8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirx,—Of all the various modes of convey- 


ing information to the pupil, there is cer- 


tainly none which ranks so deservedly high, iP 
as that of giving clinical lectures; this 


practice has been partially adopted by Mr. 
Earle, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, but, 
] am sorry to inform you, not to the equal 
accommodation of all the classes, since the 
hour chosen on the Friday evening, is that on 
which the surgical lectures have been deli- 
vered at this school for the last three years : 
Mr. E. has had this circumstance duly ex- 
plained to him by one of my fellow pupils, 
and was kind enough to give it considera- 
tion, but, as stated in one of his subsequent 
lectures, without any possible chance of re- 
moving the evil, trom the fact of every 
other hour in the week being occupied. 


Now if Mr. E. would condescend to consult | 
some evening with the assembled pupils on 


this subject, I think there would not be 
much difficulty in fixing on some other hour, 
quite as convenient to the different classes, 
and also to himself, as that oa which he 
now lectures.* 





* There cannot be much harm in pro- 


| Hoping you will give admission to this 
letter, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Aw Avcperscate Srreet Pvrit 
| 59, Aldersgate Street, 
| Nov. 3, 1828. 
} 
} 





! 
| THEFTS IN THE DISSECTING-ROOM OF ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL! 


| 


j 
' 


To the Editor of Tur Lancrr. 


Srr,—1 can no longer refrain from ex- 
posing, through the medium of your spi- 
jrited Journal, the infamous and dishonest 
practices which are now become so frequent 
|at this Hospital. Would you believe, Sir, 
that men aspiring to the appellation of gen- 


‘tlemen, can so fur disgrace themselves, as 
/to rob their fellow students of dissecting 
instruments, preparations, or whatever may 
| chance to lay in their way ; such, however, 
is an every-day occurrence, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Demonstrator to discover 


the thieves. An application of your useful 
jinstrument will, however, | trust, induce 
|those individuals to reform, especially if 
| their names be made public, which will not 
| be so difficult as they may imagine, as 
| strong and well-founded suspicions are en- 
tertained. 

Amidst the numerous abuses which you 
have corrected, to the great and lasting 
|benefit of the whole profession, I trust 
| this will not be thought unworthy of your 
| notice. 

1 have the honour to remain, Sir, 
| Your most obedient servant, 

} A Srupent. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
| Nov.8, 1828. 


[A Bow Street officer, will, we fear, be 
the only effectual remedy for the evils com- 
plained of in the above letter. Communi- 
| cations of a similat nature have reached us 
| from many of the pupils.—Ep. L.]} 
| nesday, from seven till eight, r. m.—Tues- 
iday, Thursday, and Saturday, from six till 





posing for consideration, Monday or Wed- jseven, P.M. 
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BIRMINGHAM TOWN INFIRMARY. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Str,— Knowing your readiness at all times 
to some forward on the behalf of the ag- 
grieved medical pupil, and to eradicate 
possible, the ‘* hole-and-corner” workings 
which are too frequently found in public 
in stitutions, I trust you will,on this occasion, 
give publicity to the following facts in the 
pages of your praiseworthy Journal, which 
has doubtless tended greatly towards bring- 
ing the profession to its present improved 
state. I need scarcely add, that a little of 
your antiphlogistic treatment would be of infi- 
nite service to the Birmingham Town Infir- 
mary. You must first know. Sir, we have six 
surgeons and a house apothecary, belonging 
to this institution, From the great number 
of patients admitted, it would prove an ex- 
tensive field for the cultivation of pathology, 
were it not for the secret manner in which 
the post-mortem examinations are 
ducted, arising, in some degree, from the 
neglect of duty in the surgeons, but princi- 
pally from the anxious pesine of the 


HOUSE APOTHECARY to gain medical informa- | 


tion, or what is still more probable, {as I 
am creditably informed, ) a series of ‘‘morbid 
spicimins.” J ought, however, to state, in 
justice to Mr. Cox and Mr. Baynham, (two 
of the surgeons,) that they examine their 
own patients in the presence of their own 
pupils, and I have occasionally witnessed, 
with a great deal of pleasure, the former 
invite many other pupils; but the other 
surgeons, in gratitude to the house apothe- 
cary for frequently attending to their out 
patients, allow him the sole privilege of ex- 
amining their deceased, thus leaving it en- 
tirely at his option, whether or not the 
pupils shall be present. I would ask, Mr. 
Editor, are they present? No! for they 
are never informed at what hour the exa- 
minations will take place. The impro- 


pricty of this proceeding must be evident, | 


when it is known, that the pupils pay pre- 
miums considerably increased, from the 
expectation of deriving greater advan- 
tages from this valuable institution. 1 
would earnestly recommend the surgeons 
not to leave the post-mortem €xaminations 
to the ‘‘spicimin” collector, but conduct 


them themselves, in a more liberal manner, | 
i.e., in the presence of all the lofirmary | 


pupils; and, above ull, not to forget giving 
them that necessary information, which 
certainly they have a right to expect. At 
present, [ am sorry to say, “‘Ndaooe: Thy 
Suchy G5icia,” though by early noticing this, 
you may, perhaps, cause that speedy reform 
which is so ardently wished for by 
Your obedient servant, 
"AAnOuwds. 

Birmingham, Nov. 10, 1328. 
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